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Danger from Eyu- Lake heed as to the company you 
Contact keep. You are more likely to be 
like your lowest chosen companions, than to be like 
your choicest associates. ‘‘ He that toucheth pitch 
shall be defiled,’’ is a truth as old as Eccle- 
siasticus. Omthe other hand, he that toucheth snow 
is not always made pure white. It is easier to be de- 
filed than to be cleansed by mere contact. If you 
do not want to get into bad habits, it is better not 
~ to pick as your associates those who already illustrate 
them. 
er 


, 


Deep-seated purpose, not mere 
habit, should dominate life. An 
English critic of Coventry Patmore notes that his 
poctry was always ‘‘the poetry of living intention, 


Purpose, or Habit ? 


which rebukes all poetry that is, in any degree, the 
poetry of habit.’’ That is, he did not write because 
it was the habit of his set to write, nor in any fashion 
prescribed to him by custom, but because he had 
something in his own deepest mind which must make 
its way to other minds, and clothe itself in such 
shape as was fitted for it. And in the larger poetry 
of living this is equally a true distinction. To take 
life at second hand ; to live it in the ruts of tra- 
ditions, whether good or bad ; to dwell afar from 
unexhausted wells of inspiration,—is to live feebly 
and to little purpose. It is to be of the world as 
well as in the world, a creature of the play of cir- 
cumstances, a product of one’s mere surroundings, 
not a free, spiritual, and therefore spontaneous, 
being. It is to miss the majestic energy of those 
who are led by the Spirit. 


on 
Suslaces vs. Business is religion, and religion is 
Religion business. The man who does not 


make a business of his religion has a religious life of 
no force, and the man who does not make a religion 
of his business has a business life of no character. 
The circle of business activity is not tangent to the 
circle of God’s service, but concentric, a little circle 
ina greater. The word: ‘*‘Whatsoever ye do, in 
word or deed, do a// in the name of the Lord Jesus,’’ 
If the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof, and the body is the 


is the death of the secular. 


Lord’s and the spirit thereof, no activity (sin ex- 
cluded) can be profane, that is—‘‘ outside the 
shrine.’’. The world is God’s workshop ; the raw 
materials are his ; the ideals and patterns are his ; 
our hands are ‘‘ the members of Christ,’’ our reward 
his recognition. Blacksmith or banker, draftsman 
or doctor, painter or preacher, servant or statesman, 
must work as unto the Lord,.not merely making a 
living, but devoting a life. This makes life sacra- 
mental, turning its water into wine. This is twice 
blessed, blessing both the worker and the work. 


- 


Duty of Making Not doing one’s duty when it is evi- 

a Choice dent that it ought to be done, is 
equivalent to refusing to do one’s duty. A man is 
less of a man when he fails to be up and doing on 
one side or the other of a well-defined issue, than 
when he decides to he on the wrong side and do 
what he can there. ‘‘If it seem evil unto you to 
serve the Lord, choose you this day whom ye. will 
serve.’’ ‘‘If the Lord be God, follow him: but if 
Baal, then follow him.’’ 
of old, so it is to-day. One thing or the other. Do 
be a man, wherever you are. God wants a man who 
chooses, and is ready to take the consequences of 
his choice. 


That is the call; as it was 


When the ascended Jesus wanted a man 
to be his apostle to the Gentiles, he did not pick 
out a man who had no opinions on the subject, and 
was doing nothing on either side. He picked Saul 
of Tarsus, who was hard at work on the opposite side, 
and he told him that he wanted him in his service as 
Paul the apostle. That shows God’s estimate of a 
man who is ready to do all he can in behalf of what 
he sees to be the right. If you have not yet decided 


to be active on either side in the great issue before man- 
kind, you are not likely to be chosen of God for any 
great work, and your fellow-men will not count you 
worth much as you are. 


CD 


The Interest of Jesus in Common 
Things 


E DO well to consider the greatness of Jesus’ 
teaching,—the breadth and depth of his 
spiritual vision and the lofty ideality of his heavenly 
wisdom. But we miss an essential feature of his real 
greatness if we do not see how he interests hiniself 
in common life, and enriches and dignifies it. It is 
well for us that this is so; for there are few, if any, 
who can perpetually live in the world of great 
thoughts, and in the conscious possession of large 
views of life, to the exclusion of its more trivial 
details. Our every-day life calls upon us to attend 
to commonplace duties, and to carry the ordinary 
burdens of our work-a-day world. Most of us need 
an inspiration for these more than for any extraordi- 
nary achievements. 
live in the world of common cares and duties, to the 
exclusion of the larger world of aspiration and idéal- 
ity, but that we may learn that there is nothing 
inconsistent between these two worlds, that our ideals 
may have some practical value for us, and that some- 
thing of their power may come inta our common life. 
We need a religion which, shall be at once ideal 
and practical, which shall give the highest possible 
tone and the noblest possible cast to life, and which 
shall at the same time elevate and dignify those 
common .tasks which come to most of us so regularly 
and constantly, and with respect to which we are apt 
to forget that there is anything that Christ can do 
for us. It is a help to us jrist here to see how our 
Master interested himself in what we call ‘‘ common 
things,’’ how he observed the familiar procésses of 
nature, entered into the social life of ordinary peo- 
ple, and took interest in the employments” and con- 
cerns of every-day life. 

The result is that there is in his teaching a pecu- 
liar ‘freshness and charm. It is perfumed with 
something of the odor of flowers, and suffused with 
the dew of summer mornings and the welcome moist- 
ure of springtime showers. The teaching of the 
scribe was narrow and provincial; it seemed to 
resemble the confined air of the room where he 
taught his pupils. In contrast to it, Jesus’ instruc- 
tion was like the open temple of the skies under 
which he commonly taught, like the verdant fields 
and the breezy mountains where he walked and talked 
with his disciples about the heavenly Father and the 
spiritual life. It was in this respect, among others, 
that his teaching was not like that of the scribes. 

In illustration of our Lord’s interest in common 
things may be noted the way in which he partici- 
pated in the harmless joys of social life. We find 
him at the feast in Levi’s house and at the wed- 
ding in Cana of Galilee, and these are, doubtless, 
but examples of his customary action in sharing the 


social life of his time. He did not pursue the course 


We need this, not that we may = 
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 @F create the impression of an ascetic. Those who 

$aw a virtue in abstinence from social pleasures and 

im self-denial for ‘its own sake said that he was a 

‘glutton and a winebibber.’’ ‘This was as false as 

> it was malicious ; but that he was no recluse, no 

ee gloomy and austere despiser of life’s blameless enjoy- 
ments, was quite true. 
How keen was his appreciation of nature! Nor 

"was it only the appreciation of ,nature’s grandest 
~ features, which only great souls can see, or of those 
finer aspects which only the artistic or poetic eye can 
detect ; it was also the appreciation of nature’s com- 

| mon moods. His parable stories are largely made 
up of materials drawn from observation of the com- 
mon processes of nature which common people can 

~ Observe and appreciate. This does not mean that 
Jesus lowered the tone of his mind from the sublime 
to the common, but that he saw the sublimity in the 

’ g0-called common, that his mind ennobled nature’s 
ordinary processes by seeing a divine meaning and 

beauty in them. Nature was to him the living gar- 

- ment in which the Eternal had robed his mysterious 

Toveliness. Hence he spoke of the descending rain 

asa symbol of the beneficenc of the divine Father ; 

its falling tipon all without distinction was a-token of 
his boundless, universal love. The instincts of birds, 
the beauty of flowers, the radiation of the sun’s light 
and heat, were all examples of God's wisdom and 
mercy, and fit emblems of his free and abounding 
grace to mankind. 

Without close attention to the matter, one would 

- hardly realize how often Jesus spoke of nature’s 

Ordinary phenomena and of man’s common life. 

He spoke of fields and flowers, of trees, the sky, the 

wind, the storm, the clouds, the lightning, and the 

stars. He spoke of kings and shepherds and gar- 
deners and stewards and travelers and householders. 

His kingdom was like a man sowing, like a seed sown, 
} paver hid in meal, like a buried treasure, like a 

fit seeking costly pearls. Even his holy mis- 
> gion to earth he did not hesitate to compare to a 

» shepherd searching in the mountains for a lost lamb 

from his flock ; like a housewife sweeping her house 

' _insearch of a lost coin ; like ‘a father welcoming fo 

his home and heart a profligate but repentant son. 

A distinguished writer somewhere says that ‘‘ the 
purest pleasure is to see corn grow.’’ ‘This would 
be an extravagant remark if taken too seriously, but 
it is very suggestive if taken as a commendation of 
simple pleasures, the refreshment and _restfulness 
~ Which are to be found when the mind is opened 

a naturally and eagerly toward this wonderful world in 
which we live. From this pure fountain of pleasure 
Jesus continually drank. 

It did not, indeed, fall within the scope of his 
purpose to discourse upon nature. He was not a 
teacher of natural science, and he did not make it 
his aim to impart to men a knowledge of natural 
events which would have been quite beyond the 
Capacity of the people of his time. He spoke of 
Mature in the popular terms which were in current 
use, and not in the language to which modern 
science alone could give rise or meaning. His words 
about nature are all the more interesting from being 
incidental, and all the more suggestive from having 
been spoken from the view-point of religion. _In this 
way it is shown how the religious spirit sees God in 
common things, and we are helped to realize that he 
is not far from us, and that what we need in order 
to see him is not more light, but an eye ; not more 
evidence of his presence and wisdom, but a more 
open, appreciative, and discerning mind. 

. Although it did not comport with Jesus’ mission to 
take part in political life, evidence is not wanting 
that he felt an interest in the institutions into which 
society in his time was’ organized. He refused to 
take sides for or against the Roman domination, but 
he clearly recognized civil, as well as religious, duty, 
in the great saying, ‘‘ Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and to God the things, that are 
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God’s.’’ He was a loyal and obedient citizen of 
the country in which he lived. He respected its 
customs and obeyed its laws. He was in no sense 
an eccentric or lawless person. When the question 
of the tribute money arose, he counseled, and him- 
se rendered its payment. 

There is no reason to attribute to Jesus a con- 
tempt for earthly. possessions. He, indeed, speaks 
of wealth as ‘‘ the unrighteous mammon,’’ but that 
was because wealth so often becomes. a seductive 
temptation to selfishness, and thus a hindrance to 
the spiritual life. But he does not teach that wealth 
is essentially evil or necessarily leads men astray. 
Wealth is but entrusted to man as its steward ; it is 
to be used, not for itself, nor for selfish gratification, 
but for the higher good of its possessor and others. 
All earthly goods are to be esteemed as secondary to 
the heavenly good of God’s kingdom and righteous- 
ness, but when so esteemed and used they belong 
to the things which ‘‘ shall be added”’ to the trust- 
ful children of God, and are therefore lawful for 
them to desire and use, if they are not sought first. 

The attitude of Jesus toward the world and life 
was thus perfectly natural, healthy, and genial. The 
ideality of his view did not make common things 
insignificant or contemptible to him. He always 
kept a fresh sense of the dignity, mterest, and noble- 
ness of common life when it is pure and free from 
base and selfish aims. One of the greatest lessons 
which we can learn is to see life as he sawit, to value 
all things according to their true worth, to gain a new 
sense of the interest and dignity of common duties 
and homely joys. If life is to retain any freshness 
and zest, it must be saved from becoming mere hum- 
drum. In no other way can this be done so well as 
by seeing and living it in the spirit of Jesus. 

NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETTERS 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in hisopinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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Bible hy h its confusi 
Boundary of Europe wi te ey as 
and Asia 
more.exact and definable than Bible 


chronology as we look at it. Mountains and rivers, seas 
and plains, have changed with changing ages, and a 
locality that is spoken of at one time as near a river's 
mouth, or on the shore of a sea, may at another period 
be at a distance from navigable waters. 
hunt to find the site of Eden, because the rivers which 
compassed it were not the same after the Deluge as 
before. And, again, there are geographical terms in the 
Bible narrative which are used in’a different sense from 
their modern usage. This fact must be borne in mind 
in a search for old sites and lines. A Pennsylvania 
teacher comes with this question as to geographical limits 
in the Bible story : 

Will you aid your teacher readers by defining the geographical 
line between Asia and Europe as it probably was in the time of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and where it differs in 1897? Is the 
Statement, often made, correct, that ‘' Paul's response to the Ma- 
cedonian cry, ‘going over to Philippi,’ was the beginning of mis- 
sion work in Europe" ? 

‘‘Asia’’ is a term not mentioned in the Old Testa: 
ment. As used in the New Testament it refers to a 
Roman province in Asia Minor, and not to a continent, 
nor even to the whole of Asia Minor. Our division of 
the world into continents was unknown in New Testa- 
ment times. ‘‘Asia,’’ as then spoken of, was in “‘ Asia’’ 
as now understood. Macedonia, as then spoken of, was 
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points and terms, even though it is 


It is a hopeless’ 


” 


in what we call Europe. Hence the call to Paul to come 
from Troas into Macedonia, where was Philippi, was for 
him to cross the line which separates the continent of * 
Asia from the continent of Europe as now spoken of. 
Paul was a missionary Jew sent to preach the gospel to 


ae, 
the heathen ancestors of us American Christians: We | 2S 
have civilization and Christian hope because he was a es 
faithful missionary. ‘ 
_ 
It is a good sign when members of a é 
gab ne) ety Bible class are asking questions about eet 


the Bible text or the Bible teachings 
which are not easily answered. It shows that those in 
that class are discerning enough to see that there are 
many thing’ which are to be learned only through study. 
It may be that these things ‘are worthy of all the study 
given to them ; again, it may be that such study can 
never secure a final answer, and that a final answer 
is not essential. There are questions about the resurrec- 
tion body of Jesus which cannot be finally answered 
while we are in the flesh, yet which suggest to us. all- 
important truths. The main truth as to this is all-essen- é 
tial. A teacher from New Hampshire tells of such a 
question in his Bible class. He says : 

In our Bible class, last Sunday, we were very much. divided as. 
to whether Christ appeared in his glorified body during the forty 
days, or was glorified at his ascension. Will you please give us 
your opinion, and the Bible reasous for the same? 

If Jesus simply came out of the grave with his natural 
body as it was when he was laid in the tomb, his rising 
was like that of Lazarus, and of many*gnother told of 
in the Old Testament and the New, as thus brought 
back to life with a body that must die again. ‘‘ But now 
hath Christ been raised from the dead, and become the 
firstfruits of them that sleep." He was the /irst/ruits 
of the resurrection, and therefore came with a resurrec- 
tion body, or with the form of one in the state of resur- 
rection. On this truth rests the faith of the apostles as 
its witnesses, and on this truth must rest our hope of 
a resurrection. The four evangelists seem to confirm 
this truth by their narratives. It would seem that ‘in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye,"’ the body of Jesus 
was ‘‘changed,’’ as we shall be changed. His changed 
body was never once recognized by one who had seen 
him before, unless Jesus specially made himself known. 
It is true that when he wanted to prove that he was not 
a mere ‘‘ ghost,’’ or ghostly appearance or vision, he ate, 
and he showed his bands and feet. So, im a sense, did 
the angels 'who visited Abraham. But wé may rest con- 
fidently on the truth that Jesus in his resurrection had 
not a mere perishable body, but a spiritual, and, so far, 
a glorified body. And in the hope of such a resurrec- 
tion for ourselves we can comfort one another. 





Perversion 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


SHIP that drowns, engulfed by waves on which it 
sped ; 
A sword with rust upon the blade ; 
A brain where past creations hover o'er their dead ; 
A trustful heart, through love betrayed. 


Let us die, comades, on the wave, 
Our swords drawn keen, i 
Our brains alive the land to save, 
Our love still clean ! cee 


Amherst, Mass. 
CD 


Child Life in Mexice 
By Wilma Jacobs Brown 


Hams with me on a journey to the warm sunny 
southland of Mexico. As we walk along the 
streets, and in the parks of the cities, you will see 
some children beautifully dressed, carrying elegant 

French dolls, riding expensive bicycles, or playing with = 
other costly toys. But see how many more of the chil. _ 
dren are in rags, their feet bare, faces and hands dirty, 

hair unkempt, and so hungry that they will run to pick — 
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waist, were all it‘had on, though the morning was cold 
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up any piece of bread or bit of fruit that is thrown into 
the street. It is with these children of the poor I wish 
to make you acquainted to-day. 

Let us visit them in their homes. Be careful where 
you step, for there is much mud and dirt! - What 
smells ! they almost make one sick. Look into that 
doorway. You see a small yard where pigs, chickens, 
cats, dogs, and babies, are rolling in the filth. Each of 
the rooms you see opening into the yard is the home of 
a separate family. The floors are of beaten earth, and 
nearly always damp. There is little or no furniture. A 
straw mat serves as bed, and a roll of old rags for pillow; 
and at night all the members of the 
family sleep, huddled together, in 
the same clothes worn during the 
day. Their pet animals sleep in the 
same room with the rest, and the 
doors are closed tight. The wonder 
is that they do not all die of suffoca- 
tion before morning. : 

At meal-time they squat on the 
ground around the little charcoal 
fire, and eat out of the two or-three 
dishes in which the food has been 
cooked, 

On the straw mat, among some 
rags, is lying the baby, only a few 
months old. How dirty! It looks 
as thoygh its face had not been 
washed for days, perhaps it never 
had a bath. Its clothes are just 
pieces of old cloth or calico, —a little 
shirt, a calico waist, and perhaps an old apron wrapped 
about its legs ; no pretty long flannel skirt to keep baby 
warm, not even a piece of blanket for covering, poor 
little thing ! 

In some houses I have seen the baby swinging in what 
is called a hammock. — This consists of a frame made of 
four boards fastened together at the corners, to the bot- 
tom of which is loosely nailed a piece of strong cloth, 
which is allowed to sag slightly in the middle. Short 
ropes are tied to the four corners, meeting about two feet 
above the center, where they are all fastened to a long 
rope, which is attached to the rafters overhead. Often 
the smallest child in the family is seen swinging this box- 
like cradle. 

On the street the women generally carry their babies 
strapped tight to the back in the folds of their long 
rebozo ; the little head and legs bob up and down till 
I have, often wondered that they did not come off. 
Sometimes baby is tied with equal tightness to the 
mother’s breast, thus leaving the hands free for other 
work. o 

The children early learn to creep, and get into every- 
thing. They are taught to walk so soon that many 
become bowlegged or even lame. ’ Babies are allowed 
to eat everything,— beans, tortillas dipped in chilli 
sauce, fruit that is green or over-ripe, and even pulgué 
is given them. When I think of these children of the 
poor, their insufficient clothing, improper food, and the 
filth in which they live, not to mention the ignorance of 
their mothers, my wonder is not that so many thousands 





Mexican woman carry- 
ing child. 





Tortilla’women,—one grinding corn, the other patting out cakes. On 
earthen griddle, cakes are cooking over chipwood fire. 


of them die in infancy, but that any live and grow to 
maturity. 

Not long ago, in the market-place, I saw a woman 
Sitting on the ground with a pile of fresh vegetables to 
sell. Beside her sat a mite of a child not a year old. It 
had a ragged handkerchief tied about its head, while a 
little shirt that came only to its knees, and a calico 


_her head, and a bouquet in her hand. 
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and frosty. I watched the baby a minute ; it had only 
three or four teeth, and was nibbling a crust of bread. 
Suddenly it grabbed a little earthen pitcher, and began 
to drink, «‘ What is the baby drinking?’’ I asked the 
mother. ‘Coffee and sugar,’’ she replied. I peeped 
into the pitcher ; there was no milk in the coffee, which 
looked black and strong, but baby seemed to like it. I 
have seen that same child suck an onion as though it 
were sugar candy, and eat raw carrots. 
Even quite small children have to work. 
saw a woman Carrying a big basket on her back. It 
must have been heavy, as she had to grasp it with both 
hands, and so could not lead. her child, a little girl only 
two years old,-who trudged by her side, also carrying a 
bundle on her little back. 
it is so heavy,’’ 


One day I 


‘¢ Mama, mama, I am tired ; 
she was saying. 
we will soon be there,”’ 
went. 

Children of seven or eight have to take care of their 
younger brothers and sisters. Even those not more 
than five or six will be seen carrying babies so heavy that 
they can barely stagger along under the burden. 

The girls in the home have to grind the corn for 
tortillas (corn-cakes), carry water, and help in other ways. 
The boys also have their.tasks, which, however, they 
shirk as often as possible, and waste their time in gam- 
bling, which they seem to like better than anything 
else, 

In many parts of the country there are no schools, and 
the children grow up without learning how to read and 
write ; but they soon learn how to lie and steal, and to 
consider it more honorable to beg than to work, to be 
lazy and dirty, and to drink pu/gué, which makes them 
drunk and stupid. Asarule, they are not very obedient 
to their parents,—or to any one else, for that matter. 
They often quarrel among themselves, and seem to be 
always trying to do all the harm or mischief they can to 
others. But there are some among these children of 
the poor who are kind, patient, happy, loving little 
‘‘helpers,’’ just such as we find in other lands. 

What do they play? Boys have marbles and tops, 
and the ‘‘cup and ball’’ similar to that played by the 


‘*Yes ; but hurry, and 
replied the mother, and on they 





Boys playing marbles. 


little Eskimos, only the Mexican way seems simpler. 
The ball is attached by a string, and. the boys try to 
throw it so as to catch it on either the point or cup 
end of the stick. Mimic bull-fighting is a great amuse- 
ment. One boy acts as ‘‘bull,’’ the others wave red 
handkerchiefs or blankets before the ‘‘ bull’’ to anger 
him, then he darts one way or another to catch his 
tormentors. On the ranches, lassoing is a great sport. 
Little boys of four begin by catching the cat or dog 
with a rope that has a long, open slip-knot. Tabby 
starts to run, but the boy throws the rope, and pussy is 
fast by the leg or neck. Chickens, goats, calves, and 
colts afford the boys plenty of opportunities for practice, 
so that it is no wonder the Mexicans become so skilful 
with the lariat. The girls play house and doll as do 
little girls the world over. 

One day I saw some people coming up the street. 
First there was a boy about fourteen years old, carrying 
on his head a long, narrow pine box, painted blue, with 
white stripes and crosses. Two men followed the boy, 
and after them came another man, ‘carrying on his head 
a table covered with a white cloth and strewn with 
flowers. On the table lay the body of a little girl about 
seven years old, dressed in white, a wreath of flowers on 
Last came two 
women and a girl. Can you guess where they were 
going? To the cemetery. The little girl was dead, and 
they preferred to carry her that way. At the cemetery 
the body would be put into the coffin, and the flowers 
strewn over the grave. That custom is not so common 
now as it used to be, but can be seen in some places 
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still.. Sometimes cofefes, or rockets, are fired off on the 
way to the cemetery, —for what reason it would: be hard 
to tell, unless it be to frighten away evil spirits. 

If this article were not already too long, I might say a 
good deal about the sports connected with different 
religious feasts. 
For example, on 
St. John’s Day 
the little boys 
are all dressed 
like soldiers ; on 
the Day of the 
Dead innum- 
erable toys are 
on sale in the 
plazas, repre- 
senting Death, 
the Devil, skele- 
tons, skulls, cof- 
fins, etc., and 
even the candies 
and cakes are 
made in the 
same hideous 
shapes. The 
Saturday follow- 
ing Good Fri- 
day, fireworks 
representing Ju- 
das are hung across the streets, and at ten o'clock are 
exploded, to the great delight of the children. 





and “ matracas,’” or 


Joys selling “ Judases”’ 


rattles, on Satie y of Holy Week. 


. 
Mexico is a strange land, and many are its lights an 


shadows. To us it seems as though the American boy 
and girl have a more joyous existence,—far more for 
which to be thankful than they ever dréam of. There 
is more real sunshine in their lives than can be found 
anywhere under the sunny skies of this fair southland. 


City of Mexico. 
Crm 


From Persecution to Apostasy: A 
Recovered Bit of Church 
History ; 


By the Rev. Robert H. Beattie 


LEXANDER’S ISLAND, up the Nile, in the Fa- 

youm, was considerably disturbed. It was a royal 
edict that caused the disturbance, but the people of 
Alexander's Island knew nothing of the edict until a 
royal commission appeared and asked five citizens of 
that district to unite with them in carrying the edict into 
effect. They looked first at the commission, then at the 
edict, and beheld-an order from the emperor Decius 
that every Christian was to be forced to worship the gods. 

Now Christianity had gone far up the Nile, and in the 
Fayoum about one-half the population were Christians, 
Their representatives were men of weight in the com- 
munity. They had gathered wealth and influence, and 
Christianity was firmly seated.. To be sure, the heathen 
worship was by no means eradicated. Sometimes a 
heathen temple leaned up against a Christian church, 
but the leaven of Christianity was already working, for, 
being a tremendous force in the Delta, it naturally worked 
its way up the Nile. 

There had been earlier persecutions, under Nero and 
Domitian, but M. Aurelius undertook the first general 
persecution of the Christians. After his day there was 
peace for almost three-quarters of a century, broken 
only by the slight persecutions of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla, None of these, however, had sought to 
destroy Christianity utterly ; their object had rather been 
to injure its prestige than to obliterate it. 

But now, in the middle of the third century, comes 
Decius, resolved to restore the unity and vigor of the 
empire. All Christians were to appear before a magis- 
trate, abjure their religion, and offer sacrifice to the gods 
of Rome. This plan was to be carried out universally 
wherever the banner of Rome was uplifted. 

Upon peace-loving people this edict came like light- 
ning from a clear sky. Consternation was depicted 
upon every face. Christianity had grown used to peace, 
and the thought of persecution was horrible. Many, 
however, stood stedfast in the faith, and suffered the 
confiscation of goods, heart-rending tortures, and even 
death itself. 

To a vast number, however, this was too severe a test 
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of their religion, and they appeared before the com- 
mission and offered sacrifice to the gods of Rome. 

In earlier persecutions these had been the only possi- 
bilities ; now, however, a third covrse opens up before 
the Christian. Avarice was a powerful motive among 
the vast bulk of Roman officials and in provinces remote 
from the central government. This persecution offered 
brilliant opportunities to gratify their greed for gold. 
There seems to have been a clause in the edict requiring 
the issuing of a certificate to every Christian who offered 
sacrifice or burned incense, and the presentation of this 
certificate secured immunity from further persecution. 
The avaricious impulses of the officials made it easy for 
the Christians to ask whether these certificates were pur- 
chasable, and thus all the disgrace of apostasy and all 
the discomfort of persecution might be avoided. 

Now this commission was sitting in Alexander's 
Island. The Christians had been ordered to appear 

_ before the commission. The edict was read, and a cer- 
~ tain time limit given within which compliance with its 
"terms must be enforced. The assembly dissolved. Men, 
went away to mourn, women to weep, while children 
clung frightened to their mothers’ skirts. 

One old man, intelligent, experienced, a native of the 
village, whose seventy-two years had been spent there, 
and whose face was marked by a scar over the right 
eyebrow, went away with head bowed, pondering 
whether there were no escape. Hegyas wealthy, had 
been a Christian all his life,—to deny the faith was 
impossible, to offer heathen sacrifice was sacrilegious, to 
suffer torture was too awful to think of. 
~ Like a wise man, he kept his own counsel, and, when 
@ bright thought struck him, he held fast to it He 
knew every member of that local committee, one of 
them he knew to be passionately fond of money. When 
night came, he went to this man's house, talked with 
him, incidentally asked if he had a copy of the required 
certificate, secured it, and read it carefully. Then there 
was some quiet talking, in which numerals played a part, 
and our friend Aurelius Diogenes went home feeling as 
though a weight had been lifted from his spirit. 
~ The next night he went again, but this time with a 
Tice little bag of coins. Again there was some quiet 
_ conversation, and when Diogenes started out for home 
he had left his coins, but he had a little piece of papyrus, 
and on it was written : 


“To the commission on sacrifices of the village Alexander's 
Island from Aurelius Diogenes, the son of Satabas, of: the village 
of Alexander's Island, seventy-two years old, with a sear over the 
right eyebrow : 

* As I have always hitherto been in the habit of offering sacri- 
fice to the gods, so have I also now in your presence, according 
' #0 the edict, offered sacrifice, poured libations, and eaten of the 
consecrated food, and I beseech you to bear witness by your attest. 

I salute you. 

“I, Aurelius Diogenes, have made this application. 

“IT, Mus(thes), son of ——, (have seen) Aurelius sacrificing, and 
hereto set my seal. 


“In the first year of the emperor C. 'G. M. Q. Trajan Decius, 
P. F. A. Epiphi 2." 


Aurelius Diogenes suffered no more persecution. 

A year and a half passed. The emperor Decius is 
gone. The persecution stops, and now a procession 
Starts for the churches, —a procession of those who have 
secured peace by purchasing these certificates. Among 
them is our friend Aurelius Diogenes. He wants ‘to go 
to the communion table, but the priest refuses him the 
sacrament because he had purchased a certificate of 
apostasy. But he pleads, ‘I never offered the sacrifice 
orincense. I only bought this certificate to insure my 
peace." 

Between this group of apostates on the one hand and 
the bishops and priests on the other, a great discussion 
arose as to the propriety of readmitting into the’ fellow- 


is _ ship of the church those who had defiled their consciences 


‘by signing and purchasing certificates Cyprian was 
much distressed by the tendency to lax discipline in the 
church. But by the year 251 the church machinery was 
put in order. The various temptations and considera- 
tions incident to apostasy were carefully weighed, and 
Cyprian seems to sum up the matter in these words : 
*« Therefore it was decided, dearest brother, the case of 
each individual having been examined into, that the re- 
ceivers of certificates should be readmitted."’ 

Our closing view of the old mar Diogenes, with a scar 
over his right eyebrow, shows him coming from the 
Church, restored to the full privileges of her member- 
ship. 
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For many centuries all this has been hinted at, but we 
have never known exactly what the certificate was. It 
was reserved for Diogenes of Alexander's Island te be- 
come known te history because his certificate was buried 
in the dry sand of Egypt, and sixteen centuries have 
touched it so lightly that, when it appeared before the 
eye of Dr. Krebs of the Berlin University, he read all 
of it except some obliterated words, Professor Harnack 
conjectured their proper emendation, proved correct by 
the publication of another 4dedlus by Dr. Carl Wessely 
of Vienna. ‘ 

One more point in church history is cleared up, one 
more snap-shot taken into the persecution of, Decius, one 
more witness: found to the same old corrupt, loving, 
human nature. We can understand the temptation, and 
the apology to conscience. We can sympathize with the 
apostate in his public position, a Christian without a 
church, almost as solitary as a ‘‘ man without a coun- 
try." We can follow him asa penitent, and see him 
readmitted to the church he loved. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
CAB 
A Hymn of Trust 
By Henry Hartshorne, M.D., LL.D. 
Bid fears oppress no more ; 
Let doubting cease. ; 


Onur spirits yearn for peace ; 
Our trembling trust increase : 
Give us thy peace ! 


GOD, whom we adore, 
Our faith increase ! 


When thunders roar above, 
Or lightnings blast, 

With cords of tender love 
Hold thou us fast. 

Our halting faith increase ; 

Give us thy perfect peace : 
Give us thy peace ! 


Thou, Lord, once crucified, 
Support our trust : 
Except in thee we hide 
We are but dust. 
Till death our bonds release, 
Our clinging hope increase : 
Give us thy peace ! 


Fearful, our eyes behold 
Fire, earthquake, flood : 

War's horrid garments rolled 
In brothers’ blood. 

Till man’s confusions cease, 

Our waiting trust increase : 
Give us thy peace ! 


Beneath thy temple's eaves 
Sparrows may nest. 

To every soul that grieves 
Thou givest rest ; 

Rest, bought with faith’s increase. 

Give us, dear Lord, thy peace : 
Give us thy peace ! 


Oh ! give us eyes to see 
Through earthly gloom, 

Beyond Gethsemane 
The riven tomb. 

Ours be thy cloudless peace ; 

Our darkening faith increase : 
Give us thy peace ! 

In thee we breathe each breath, 
In thee we move. 

What matters life, or death ? 
Théu, God, art Love. 
Our trust, our love, increase ; 

Thy love is perfect peace : 
Give us thy peace ! 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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A Terrible Mistake 
By Alice Hamilton Rich 


N EXPERIENCE in my own life when a child has 
been helpful to me as a Sunday-school teacher, 
and therefore may be to others. 

I united with the church when twelve years of age. * 
The following summer, visiting friends in another city, I 
became a constant attendant of a Sunday-school in the 
latter city. My teacher was an earnest Christian -man, 
and during my three months’ stay I became much 
attached to him, and was greatly helped by his faithful 


teaching. On my return home, | received a long letter 
from him making a strong appeal to me to become a 
Christian. I then remembered that, while often during 
class expressing my*childish love for the Master, I had 
never distinctly stated I was trying to live a Christian 
life. 1 also feared that I had failed to show to the teacher 
and class my Christian faith, and had thus, soon after 
uniting with the church, dishonored my profession. In 
those earlier years fewer children entered into church 
relationship, and, although greatly desiring to do se, it 
was with fear and trembling lest I should fail to live up 
to my obligations that | had done so, This fear that I 
had failed to show myself a Christian I expressed in my 
reply to my teacher, thanking him for his letter, and 
expressing the hope that I should do better in the 
future. 

After the letter. was sent, 1 thought much of the reply 
which I fully expected to receive. So earnest was the 
desire of my teacher that I should, as he said, become a 
Christian, that, notwithstanding my fear that I had not 
been consistent in my life, I rejoiced at the thought of 
his gladness when he should know that I was striving 
to be ohe. 

-Day after day, for weeks and months, I looked for the 
letter which never came, and in my childish disappoint- 
ment I said to myself, ‘‘Cah it be that Mr. is sorry 
I am already a Christian ?’’ 

A sentence from an editorial comment in Notes on 
Open Letters, which brought this early experience to my 
mind, will bear repetition: ‘* Whatever view be taken 
of a child's state by birth, it is not right or safe for a 
teacher in a Sunday-school to assume, as a matter of 
course, that a child, on entering a Sunday-school, is yet 
without an active trust in Christ.’ And I will add that 
we, as teachers, ought to rejoice over those who are, and 
have been, it may be, even from earliest childhood, 
Christ-lovers or Christians, as well as over those who 
later enter into church.relatiomship. Are the lambs of 
the flock who stay close to the good Shepherd less dear 
to him than the sheep who wander away, and need to be 


. brought back? Let us not only rejoice over those who 


were lost and are found, but also over -those who’ so 
loved the Shepherd that they never really leave the 
sheepfold. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Pine-Tree Sisters 
By Eliza P. Sutphen 


ACATION was over. Dorothy and Margaret had 
returned to the city, far away from the grand old 
mountains and the fragrant pine woods, 
be at home once more.» Everything seemed fresher and 
brighter, even the pictures-and toys in the play-room 
looked as though they too had had a vacation. 

There was something new in the play-room. It hung 
on the wall directly opposite the door burst open’ by 
Dorothy and Margaret as they rushed into the dear old 
room on their return, almost as soon as hats and~ coats 
were off,—a picture; only a small one, but the little 
girls, catching sight of_it, stopped short, gazed ‘with 
astonishment, then threw their arms about each other, 
and shouted with delight. 

«Tt is, O Margaret, it is !’' cried Dorothy. 

‘Our dear little Pine-Tree Sisters !"' exclaimed Mar- 
garet more quietly. 
ter. O Dorothy ! mama must have done it."’ 

‘*I know why, Margaret,—don'tyyou?*' asked Doro- 
thy softly. 

A quick squeeze was the only reply, and the two stood. 
silently looking at the little painting. Upon a rise. of 
ground covered with green yrass stood two little pine- 
trees. They were nearly of a size,—one a trifle taller, — 


growing so close together they seemed almost like one ; — ; 


for, though starting some distance apart, they leaned — 
lovingly toward each other, one slightly, the other far 





It was good to 


«« Now we shall have them all win-. - 
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_ thank her for making the painting, she kissed them 


the day upon which they discovered them, It was on a 
rainy morning early ig the summer, when’ the drops 
came down so thick and fast that Dorothy and Margaret 


could not even go out upon the piazza, but must stay in their _ 


room in the boarding-house, and amuse themselves with 
the few playthings which they had brought from home. 
Everything was damp and sticky. The drawers of the 
doll’s bureau refused to come out, and Marie Josephine 
had rheumatism in all her joints, and could not be in- 
duced to sit down. 

The children were out of sorts. They could not agree 
on anything. Margaret, the older one, was sulky, and 
Dorothy teasing and cross. At last the playthings were 
thrown on the floor with a thud, and the two little girls, 
feeling utterly cross and miserable, seated themselves as 
far apart as possible, and gazed disconsolately out into 
the pouring rain. 

Dorothy was on the verge of tears, when something 


* attracted her attention, and she looked eagerly up to the 


top of the hill opposite. The longer she looked, the 
faster the frown melted away, and the brighter her face 
became. At last she could keep still no longer. 

‘QO Margaret !’’ she cried, ‘‘come here, quick! I 
see two teenty little sister pine-trees, standing close up 
to each other. One's tall, like you, and the other's 
little, like me, and they've got their arms round each 
other.’’ 

Bythis time the two heads were close together, and 
the two faces pressed to the window-pane. 

‘¢ The little one’s head is down on her sister's shoul- 
der,’’ said Margaret, laughing with delight at their dis- 
covery. ‘‘They don’t mind the rain a bit. 
they truly like it. Aren't they the lovingest little things ? 
See, Dorothy, they’ re waving-to us !"’ 

Up and down moved the free arm of each iittle pine- 
tree sister as though in friendly greeting, and the sisters 
in the window unconsciously took the same position, and 
waved merrily in return. Then mama was called to see 
them, and though it was long before the rain ceased, 
somchow the day was less gloomy, for every now and 
then the children would run to the window to wave to 
their new-found playmates. standing so contentedly to- 
gether in the rain. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun had dried the 
grass, Dorothy and Margaret scampered up the hill to 
the little pine-trees. 

‘«Good afternoon, Pine-Tree Sisters,’’ said® Dorothy, 
as she and Margaret shook their outstretching hands. 
‘We. are Margaret and Dorothy Winslow. I s’ pose 
you're Margaret and Dorgthy Pine."’ 

The pine-trees nodded, and, as the little sisters stood 
close together watching them, Margaret bent toward 
Dorothy, and Dorothy's head rested on her shoulder, 
while their arms stole.round each other's waists. 

‘« Aren't they the lovingest little things ?’’ said Mar- 
garet again, and then they turned to obey the summons 
of the tea-bell, walking slowly back, their arms still 
round each other. 

Every morning after that they waved a ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing’’- to the Pine-tree Sisters, and every evening a 
**good-night.’’ On pleasant days they played near and 
often with the trees, talking to them, or telling them 
stories about their city home. Mama sometimes came 
with them. She, too, loved Margaretand Dorothy Pine, 
and told them one day that she knew two other little 
sisters who loved each other dearly, and played happily 
together always now, even on rainy days. 

When the time came for leaving the mountains, the 
children, last of all their good-bys, ran up the hill to 
their evergreen friends, and, with tears in their eyes, 
shook their spiny hands. 

‘* How can we ever leave the dear little things?'’ said 
Margaret, with a sob in her voice. ‘‘ Winter is coming, 
and the snow, and how lonely they will be !"’ 

*«But they've got each other,’’ said Dorothy, after a 
‘pause. ‘‘I'm so glad there's two of them.”’ 

*« And we’ ve got edch other,’’ added Margaret, bright- 
ening, ‘‘ and I'm so glad there's two of us."’ 

Then the little sisters hugged each other close, as they 
had often done since that rainy day, but this time their 
hearts. were so full of love it shone in their faces as they 
feturned to mama, who had been watching them. 

«We shall not forget the little pine-trees. They have 
gone home before us,’’ said she, mysteriously. 

So the children found them waiting in the picture on 
the nursery wall. And when they went to mama to 
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both on cheek and brow, and whispered, with a tender 
smile : 
‘* My dear little Pine-Tree Sisters !"’ 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methads that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


In 
The Harmony of the Old Testament 
By Matthew Newkirk, D.D. 


N PREPARING schedules of supplemental lessons 
for Sunday-school use, superintendents often are 
seeking for the natural order of the Bible books. The 
question is frequently asked, also, by Bible readers, 
‘‘How can I read the Old Testament with profit ?’’ 
No doubt the majority of such readers are accustomed to 
read it book by book, commencing with Genesis, and 
ending with Malachi's prophecy. 
from a conscientious motive. 


This is done largely 
Indeed, there are inter- 
national associations whose members agree to read so 
many chapters every week, in order to cover the entire 
Scriptures within a twelvemonth, The great objection 
to this plan is that the Bible seems detached, fragmen- 
tary, and at times repetitious,—a mass of documents, 
treatises, and narratives, rather than a continuous and 
unified history. For the Bible is a unit. There is unity 
in multiplicity. There is progress in its history. There 
is harmony in its parts. The Old Testament was com- 
posed within a period of one thousand years, from Moses 
to Malachi, and there were twenty-five or more contribu- 
tors to it, who wrote ‘‘as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost."’ 

The arrangement of the thirty-nine books of the Old 
Testament was an entirely different occupation. One 
hand must collect and classify them. He was not 
authorized to change or to harmonize them ; he must 
simply act as editor.. In what order does he present 
them? In the Hebrew canon they are arranged or dis- 
tributed in a different order from that which is found 
in our English version. They were classified under 
three divisions, called ‘‘ the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa"’ (or sacred writings), according to the 
official standing of their authors. ‘‘The Law”"’ was 
contained in the first five books, to which the name of 
Pentateuch (‘‘fivefold book’') was afterwards given, 
and, being the oldest books, and written by the great 
lawgiver, Moses, were regarded as being much more 
sacred and authoritative than any other portion. Under 
‘‘the Prophets’'’ were grouped the earlier and later 
prophets, the earlier comprising the historical beoks, 
Joshua, Judges, the two books of Samuel (counted as one), 
and the two books of Kings (also counted as one) ; the later 
comprising the prophetical books in the stricter sense of 
the word (with the exception of Daniel), Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets (counted 
as one book). This second division was regarded by the 
Jews as standing second to ‘‘the Law’’ in sacredness 
and value. ‘‘The Hagiographa'' included the remain- 
ing books. And even these were subdivided into three 
groups: (1.) Devotional and didactic,—the three so- 
called poetical books of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job ; (2) 
the five rolls,—Song of Solomon, Rath, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, so called because written on five 
separate ‘rolls for use in the synagogue service on the 
occasion of special festivals : (3) books that are chiefly 
of a historical character,—Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and the two books of Chronicles. This third division 
was esteemed by the Jews less sacred and authoritative 
than either of the others, the authors being supposed to 
have had a smaller measure of inspiration. 

Our Lord (Luke 24 : 44) referred to the Old Testament 
Scriptures under this threefold ‘classification of ‘‘ the law 
of Moses, and the prophets, and the Psalms,’ the third 
group being so designated because the Book of Psalms 
was the initial book of the collection. 
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In our English version the books are arranged accord- 
ing to subjects. We have the books of the law, fol- 
lowed by the historical, poetical, and prophetical books. 
And there is significance in this order. It exhibits to us 
the course of training to which the people of God were 
subjected for many ages. God chose Israel from among 
the nations to be a peculiar people for himself. He 
entered into special and formal covenant with them at 
Sinai, and gave them a constitution and laws containing 
the germs of what he meant to teach them. This is 
described in the five books of Moses, or the books of the 
law. The next step was to engage the people in the 
observance of this law. Their divine constitution was 
set in operation, and allowed to work out its fruits among 
them. The law of God shaped their history, and so the 
historical books record the application and enforcement 
of this law. The third step in this divine training was 
to have this law, originally given and applied, wrought 
out, not only in their outward practice, but in their in- 
ward life and individual experiences. This is the pur- 
pose of the poetical books, which are devout meditations 
on the law and providence of God. In order that this 
development, outward and inward, might not fail of its 
end, prophets were raised up to reiterate and emphasize 
the demands of the law, and to warn against all violation 
of it. 

With these ideas in mind, the historical, poetical, and 
prophetical books, along their separate lines of develop- 
ment, became interrelated and converging to one end. 
They are preparing the way for the coming of the Christ. 
It was a scheme of training with this definite end, for 
these divisions of Scripture are suggestive of the three 
offices of Christ. The first division, the law, where 
sacrifice is the central object, points to Christ as a priest. 
The second division, revolving about the kingdom under 
David and Solomon, regards Christ as king. In the 
third division the prophets rise to prominence, thus set- 
ting forth Christ asa prophet. Thus, even in the present 
order of the books, there is a development and growth 
which a casual reader overlooks, 

But, viewing these thirty-nine books of the Old Testament 
as a library of separate volumes, can we not arrange them 
in such a way as to make the reading of them more intel- 
ligible and helpful? Let us make the effort. We com- 
mence with the Pentateuch. Genesis, ‘the stately 
portal to the magnificent edifice of Scripture,'’ the book 
of beginnings, is the fitting introduction to the series. 
Then follow the remaining four books of Moses, which 
bring us to the death of the great Hebrew lawgiver on 
the border of the premised land. Joshua, his successor, 
describes the entrance and conquest and possession of 
the Holy Land, and its partition among the tribes. In 
Judges we read the successive raids of the conquered 
nations to repossess and reoccupy the territory, and the 
achievements of those chieftains who were raised up pro- 
visionally to repel, the invaders. The brief Book of 
Ruth, which originally formed a part of the Book of the 
Judges, is a charming episode of that period, serving to 
remind the people of the.royal lineage of David and of 
David's greater Son. The books of Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, continue the history, from the conquest of 
Canaan, and present the successive steps from the rise of 
the Jewish monarchy to its fall, and the captivity of 
Judah,—a period of five hundred years. 

In connection 


with these histories we should read 


the books which give contemporaneous information. 
For instance, during David's life (2 Sam.) we should 
read the Book of Psalms ; during Solomon's career (1 
Kings) we should read his productions, the Book of Prov- 
erbs; Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon. Here, too, we 
might read profitably the Book of Job, as a work of this 
literary age. With the second Book of Kings we should 
read the prophecies of Hosea, Amos, and Jonah,—the 
only prophets who addressed the northern kingdom of 
Israel, and warned them of the ultimate results of their 
idolatries,—and also the prophecies of Isaiah. With the 
First Book of Chronicles we should read the prophecies 
of Joel, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habba- 
kuk, and Jeremiah, who were commissioned to warn the 
southern kingdom of Judah of their sins and the conse. 
quent punishment, 

When the kingdom of Judah was invaded by the 
Babylonians, and the people carried captive, the proph- 
ets Daniel and Ezekiel were deported to Babylon, where 
they continued to utter prophecies. Thus we are brought 
to the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, which 
treat of the restoration or return of the Jews from their 
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* Babylonian captivity to their. native land at the expira- 
tian of the prophetic seventy years. ‘ Ezra, born in exile, 
a scribe learned in the law, recounts the return of Zerub- 
babel and his company, the rebuilding and rededication 
of the temple, and the reforms which he. wrought. The 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, who seconded the efforts 
of Zerubbabel, should be read in connection with the 
Book of Ezra, for they reproved the people for delaying 
to rebuild the temple. 

The Book of Esther is. but an appendix to the previous 
history, containing an episode alleged to have taken 
piace during the Captivity. Its place would be between 
the sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra, and bears the 


' } same relation to that book as Ruth does to Judges. 


Nehemiah, born in exile, and, like Daniel, elevated to 
a high position at the Persian court, led a colony of 
Jews back from their captivity, and acted as governor, 
with marvelous organizing ability directing the rebuilding 
of the walls of Jerusalem amid violent opposition. 
Malachi, the last of the Old Testament prophets, co- 
Operated with Nehemiah, and his book should be read 
im connection with that of this closing prophet, for he 
"Was sent to reprove the people for neglecting the temple 
when it had been rebuilt, and for the profanation of its 
service. With Malachi, prophecy becomes silent, and yet 
its expiring note foretells the coming Mestiah, ** the 
messenger of the covenant.’ 

We suggest that the prophetic books be read in con- 
nection with the historical books that contain the narra- 
tive of the times in which the writers lived and delivered 
’ their prophetic messages. Thus they mutually interpret 
and illustrate each other. In fact, the one cannot be 
understood? without reference to the other. 

Remembering that the Old Testament was our Saviour’ s 
Bible, from which he read in the synagogue service, and 
which he endorsed by many quotations in his ministry, 
we should read it with greater zest, and seek, by com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture, to make it more real, 
more practical, more suggestive, and more edifying. 

Wyncote, Pa. 
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It is one thing to happen upon.a good 
Membership "' method, and another to put*it to good 
. use in the local church. The Rev. 
Dwight E. Marvin, pastor of the First Congregational 
Sunday-school of Germantown, Philadelphia, has taken 
advantage of the leaflets for daily Bible readings, issued 
by the International Bible Reading Association to _ its 
six hundred thousand members in all parts of the world, 
and has formed a new department of that school, called 
the ‘Associate Membership,"’ which is supplied .with 
these leaflets for daily use. The members agree, also, to 
pray daily for the school, to make a small monthly con- 
tribution to its treasury, and to attend its services occa- 
sionally, and register their names as at once visitors and 
associate members. Printed envelopes are furmshed 
them for their offerings, and ‘‘ Fulfilment Cards"’ for 
quarterly reports, worded in this way ; 


‘* Associate 


1 have fulfilled the expectations of the school, regarding asso- 
ciate members, during the past three months, and send this card 
in testimony of my continued interest in the work. 


Date,... 


Texts of Diligiate or special messages of good-will amd encour- 
agement may be written on the back of this card. 


The pastor says that the object of this. plan “ isnot’ so 
much to increase the number of those who study the 
Sunday-school lesson as to bring all members. of ‘the 
congregation, and others living in the neighborhood, 
into closer sympathy with the work of the school, and, 
at the same time, encourage the habitual use of. the 
Bible. It is believed that by these means many persons 
will be led to desire a more vital connection, either as 
members of a home or an attendant department."" This 
department is thus intended to be a source of supply to 
other departments, sooner or later. 


> 


Comprehensive eager reports from the secretary, 
Reports week by week, are better than none. 

by the Secretary Some Sunday-schools have’ none ! 
Full and comprehensive reports, within: proper’ limits, 
are also better than meager ones. In a Presbyterian 
Sunday-school near New York the secretary makes a full 
report each Sunday of the number present in eack class ; 
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the number absent without known cause ; the number 
sick or away from home ; the collection of each class ; 
the total number present and absent, away from home 
and sick, and the particular classes which are entitled to 
a ‘golden star’’ on the wall chart, This is a large 
home-made card, ruled in columns for the month as 
follows : 





January. 
TEeacuer. 





mo | wy | 





Miss Smith 
Mr. Jones. .... * 
Mr. Brown : 


+ 

















= 








This card is hung in a conspicuous place, and the stars 
are stuck on opposite the names of the teachers of all 
classes which have a ‘‘ perfect attendance,'’—all present 
or having ‘‘reasonable excuses’’ for absence, as sickness 
and being out of town. 
atm.” 

Notices or invitations need not always 
take novel forms to be effective. How- 
ever, many superintendents like to put forth an occasional 
novelty by way of a change, as, for instance, this three- 
fold one, signed by the superintendents of the Second 
Baptist Sunday-school of Atlanta, Georgia, and printed 
on the back. of the last Christmas program : 


Novel Invitations 


To Investors: 


The best investment you can make during 1897 is to take an 
active interest in the Second Baptist Church and Sunday- 
school. Applications in person solicited. Apply to any officer 
or teacher. 


Lost. 
Lost, stolen, or strayed, somewhere between the hours of 
9.30 and 11 o'clock, every Sunday morning, five hundred 
persons who should be attending the services at the Second 
Baptist Church Sunday-school. A liberal reward will be paid 
the finder upon returning the aforesaid persons to the officers 
of the Sunday-school. 


Wanted. 


Five hundred boys and girls, men and women, who do not 
attend Sunday-school or church, to come to the Second Bap- 
tist Church and Sunday-school. Apply in person any and 
every Sunday morning at 9.30 


Discipline in the Class 
By E. W. F. B. 


HE question of discipline in the younger classes of 
the Sunday-scliool often presents itself to the con- 
scientious teacher. What shall be done with the boy 
who kicks his neighbor, the girl who pulls another's 
hair, the inattentive scholar, the pert, the idle, the 
giggling ? 

Of course, it is easy to say that these matters should 
be regulated at home. They should, it is true; but so 
long as there are faulty parents there will be faulty chil- 
dren, and when a child comes to Sunday-school he does 
not leave all his week-day habits at home. 

‘TI am in place of the parent,"’ said a teacher firmly, 
‘and I shall do exactly the same in Sunday-school that 
I should were these my own children at home."’ This 
meant a system of rewards and punishments, which 
worked very well for a while. But by and by the class 
fell apart, none knew how or why. The teacher re- 
signed, the scholars were divided among other classes, 
and a mother remarked that there had been so much 
disciplining there was no time left for reciting. 

Another teacher, who also taught in a day school, 
introduced certain methods familiar to her during the 
week. Her class rose and sat down at the proper times 
with military precision. ‘‘ Eyes right’’ was the order 
of the day ; am absence was required to be followed by 
an excuse ; failures in the lesson were reported to the 
parents. This Went on with varying success for a term 
of years, but as the girls grew older, and discipline was 
not relaxed, discontented mutterings, not loud, but deep, 
were heard. The teacher was wholly convinced that 
her methods were not capable of improvement Re 
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teBion follewed, and civil war was moely averted by the 
teacher’ s resignation. 

It would seem folly to attempt to carry out methods of 
discipline which are not fully concurred in by parent 
and superintendent ; the co-operation of the class should ~ 
also be secured. No teacher can expect to be influen- 
tial with her pupils who sees them only on Sundays, and 
makes-no attempt to enter into their week-day pleasures 
and pursuits. Scolding is wholly inimical to the spirit 
of the work ; it is ‘the joy of the Lord"’ which we must 
set before these impressionable young creatures. 

Violence between two quarrelsome boys may easily be 
avoided by the teacher seating herself between them ; 
and this should be done before the session commences, 
—not as a reproof in the middle of the lesson. If the 
girl who giggles has real cause for laughter, let her have 
it out, and then turn to the lesson. This is a common 
foible, and not easily dealt with. Sometimes it is 
caused by shyness, and even the slightest remark from - 
the teacher will be met by a giggle. Patient encourage- 
ment, and complete but gentle gravity, shown by the 
teacher, will help the child to calmness. If two gigglers 
are in the class, separate them ; or, if that cannot be 
accomplished, keep them both busy. finding references, 
reading texts, or in any other class work. 

Intentional rudeness in the Sunday-school is not often 
met with. Still, some child, unfortunate in its, home 
relations, may wish to ‘‘show off'’ before its class- 
mates. Here, as elsewhere, perfect courtesy in return is 
the armor of proof. 

It is not always easy to get all the children to join in 
the singing. This act of worship should not be omitted. 
Let the teacher join heartily himself, provide plenty of 
singing - books, ask as a special favor of each silent 
child to sing, and soon the happy teacher will hear 
arising a chorus spontaneous as that from a flock of 
young robins. 

Tact—unending tact—is needed in a ihashosiadl emeéf- 
gencies which cannot possibly be foreseen. That dis- 
cipline is most effectual which the child does not 
recognize as discipline. . The power of the teacher's 
personality is. far-reaching, and let us. remember that 
what most influences these young lives, entrusted to us 
during the complex period of formation, is *‘ not what 
we say, nor what we do, but what we are.’’ 

Roslindale, Mass. 
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Aside from the customary use of the 
Sunday-school library by their classes, 
teachers sometimes circulate special 
books among their scholars. For instance, the teacher 
discovers a book, not in the library, which seems pecu- 
liarly adapted. both. to the needs and tastes of his class 
of boys. He wants it for his boys, first of all. . So, 
instead of asking the librarian to get it for the Sunday- 
school library, the teacher purchases it for circulation in 
his own class, intending to present it to the library after 
his boys have read it. There is an added interest, 
sometimes, by forming the class into a ‘‘ reading circle.’’ 
A printed or type-written leaflet is pasted inside the 
cover of the book, with directions that ‘this book can- 
not be kept longer than two weeks,’’ and blanks for 
inserting scholars’ names in the order in which the book 
is to be handed from one to another, and for entering 
dates of its reception and passing om by each scholar, 
with his signature. There may be, also, a Class fund 
for purchasing books. Sometimes a teacher will pre- 
sent a book to another teacher having a similar class 
and reading circle, before it goes into the Sunday-school 
library. 


Circulating Books 
in the Class 
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That is a good question which invites 

A Good Question ie mind to a promising task. The 
difficulty with many questions is that they do hot invite 
the mind to any sort of a task ; they simply demand a 
‘‘yes"’ or ‘‘no,""—which the pupil soon learns to keep 
ready on his lips,—and leave the mind listless or. ab- 
sorbed. A question which calls fer a categorical answer 
may have occasional use in cultivating a habit of de- 
cision, but the teacher who asks such questions habitu- 
ally may engender in his pupil an apathetic condition 
which will ultimately make it of little consequence 
whether a decisive answer is given, or not A good 
question is an invitation addressed to the mind, not an 
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: phrase, ‘‘ teaching in this name ’’ (v. 28) 


understood (v. 5) regarding the shadow cures? Compare 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1897 


1. January 3.—Christ’s Ascemsion. ..°. ~....... Acts 1: 1-14 
2. January 10.—The Holy SpiritGiven. .......... Acts 2: 1-13 
3. January 17.—A Multitude Converted ......... Acts 2: 32-47 
4. January 24.—The Lame Man Healed .......... Acts 3: 1-16 
5. January 31.—The Boldness of Peterand John. ..... Acts 4: t-14 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving .. . Acts 4: 32 to 5: 11 
7. February 14.—The Prison Opened. .......... Acts 5: 17-32 
8, February 21.—The First Christian Martyr . . . Acts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60 


9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed ......... Acts 8: 1-17 
10. March 7.—The Ethiopian Convert... .......... Acts 8 : 26-40 
11. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted . . . . Acts 9: 1-12, 17-20 


12. March er:—Christian Self-Restraint. ......... 1 Cor. 9: 19-27 
13. March 28.—Review. 
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Study 6.—The Strength of the Gospel 
against Sadducean Opposition 


Acts §: 12-42. AD. 32-33. 


Jerusalem. 


» Jerusalem was in these years the only prominent Christian 
center, The gospel constantly gained new adherents, greater 
The rulers of the Jews, espe- 
cially at this time the Sadducees, were greatly fearful lest the 


Christians should lead the people in an uprising against them, 


strength, and wider influence. 


and so bring about their overthrow, or even the overthrow of 
the nation (comp. John 11 : 48). 
the apostles resulted, like the former one, in a moral victory 
for the Christians, partly because of the popular sympathy for 
their cause, and partly because the sanhedrin was not agreed 


Another arrest and trial of 


on extreme measures. These successive triumphs of Chris- 
tianity over Jewish opposition, and its steady, vigorous growth 
as a new religiodS movement, are the most important facts of 
these years: The historian was skilful in selecting for his 
brief record the salient features of the history. 

I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. Activity and strength of the Christians (vs. 12-16). 

2. Imprisonment of the apostles (vs. 17, 18). * 

3- Miraculous release and preaching in the temple (vs. 
19-21 a). 

4. Consultation of the sanhedrin over the matter (vs. 21 5-25). 

5. Re-arrest, trial, and defense of the apostles (vs. 26-32). 

6. The counsel of Gamalicl (vs. 33-39). 

7. Scourging and dismissal of the apostles (vs. 40-42). 

Let the student write out in his own language a brief state- 
ment containing the chief facts recorded in this portion of Ahe 
Acts. 

II. Worp AND PHRAsE Stupy. 

What is the exact meaning of verse 13? Observe, in verse 
14, that the Christians are called a ‘‘ multitude,’’ their num- 
ber no longer being kept (comp. Acts 1: 15; 2: 415 4. 4). 
Look up on the map the cities around Jerusalem (v. 16). 
Meaning of the term ‘“sect’’? (v. 17, comp. 15 : 53 24: 5, 
14; 26:5; 28: 22.) . What kind of divine intervention is to 
be understood in verse 19? Explain the terms ‘ council ’’ and 
**senate’’ (v. 21). On the fear of the people (v. 26), com- 
pare Matthew 14:5; 21: 45, 46; Acts 4:21. Explain the 
Meaning of verse 
28, last clause ? What is the meaning of the phrase ‘ hang- 
ing him on a tree,’’ as applied to Jesus ? {v. 30, comp. Deut. 
21 : 22, 23; Acts 10 : 39; Gal. 3: 13; 1 Peter 2: 24.) 
On verse 31, compare Acts 2: 33; 3: 15. . Is anything 
known beyond what is here recorded concerning Theudas’s 
insurrection? Ascertain from Josephus (Antiq., xviii, 1, 1.) 
additional facts concerning the insurrection led by Judas of 
Galilee. What is meant by suffering dishonor for the Name ? 
(¥. 41.) What is the difference between the teaching and the 
preaching noted in verse 42? 

III. Torics FoR CONSIDERATION. 

1. Activity and Strength of the Christians. Describe the 
public activities of the Christians at this time. Why did they 
make the temple a center of their evangelizing work? (vs, 
20, 21, 25, 42.) How was it possible for them io do this, 
since the rulers were so hostile? What was the attitude of 
the populace toward the Christians? and why? What suc- 
cess attended the preaching of the gospel ? (v. 28.) Account 
for the fact that the disciples proceeded with their work in 
the face of all discouragement, difficulty, and opposition. 
Why were the apostles empowered to work miracles? What 
was the character of these miracles? Precisely what is to be 
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the apostolic miracles-with Christ's miracles as regards fre- 
quency, nature, variety, wonderfulness, and influence, In 
whose name did Jesus work miracles? (Comp. John 5: 19; 
11:41; Mark 5:41; Luke7: 14; andelsewhere.) In whose 
name did the apostles work miracles? (Comp. Acts 3:6; 
4:10; 9:40; and elsewhere.) Why the difference ? 

2. Second Trial of the Apostles, and its Outcome. Com- 
pare this trial carefully in detail with the preceding trial (Acts 
4: 1-22). “Who were the leaders in each? What accusation 
was brought against the apostles in each? How was the san- 
hedrin influenced by the miraculous release of the apostles? 
Just why did they fear and hate the advocates of the gospel ? 
State the points made by the apostles in their reply, comparing 
it with their previous defense. What justification was there 
for their disobedience to the sanhedrin? (Comp. Rom. 13 : 
1-7; 1 Peter 2: 13, 14.) 
to adopt extreme measures against the apostles? 
this thwarted? Ascertain atl that can be known about Gama- 
liel. ‘Consider three elements, and their relative strength, in 
Gamaliel’s advice : tolerant spirit, historic wisdom, pérsonal 
and party opposition to the Sadducees. Did Gamaliel exert 
only an individual influence, or was his attitude that of the 
whole Pharisaic party? (Comp. Acts 23: 6-9.) What, ac- 
cording to. Gamaliel, is the criterion of the divine origin of 
movements? and is his application of it practical? Why did 
the Sadducean party accede to his advice? What judgment 
Why were they 
How did the Christians treat this decision of the 
What effect did the trial have 
upon the progress of the gospel ? 


What part of the sanhedrin wished 
How was 


was finally rendered against the apostles? 
scourged ? 
sanhedrin regarding them ? 
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Lesson 6, February 7, 1897 


True and False Giving 


GoLpEN Text: Alan looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.—t Sam, 16: 7. 


(Acts 4:32 to 5:11. Memory verses : 32, 33.) 


REVISED VERSION 


32 And the multitude of them 32 And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart that believed were of one 
and of one soul: neither said heart and soul: and not 
any of them that aught of the one of them said that aught 
things which he possessed was his of the om, which he pos- 
own; but they had all things sessed was his own ; but they 
common. 33 hadallthingscommon. And 

33 And with great power gave with great power gave the 
the apostles witness of the resur- apostles their witness of the 
rection of the Lord Jesus: and resurrection of the Lord 
great grace was upon them all. Jesus}: and great grace was 

34 Neither was there any 34 uponthem all. For neither 
among them that lacked : for as was there among them any 
many as were possessors of lands that lacked: for as many 
or houses sold them, and brought as were possessors of lands 
the prices of the things that or houses sold them, and 
were sold, brought the prices of the 

35 And laid ¢hem down at the 3 things that were sold, and laid 
apostles’ feet: and distribution them at the apostles’ feet : 
was made unto every man ac- and distribution was made 
cording as he had need. unto each, according as any 

A . one had need. 

36 And Jo’sts, who by the 6 And Joseph, who by the 
apostles was surnamed Bar’na- arosties a cubamenn’ i . 
bas, (which is, being interpreted, oF (which is being a. 
i poh F 2 meant Ful _ preted, Son of * exhortation), 
Cy'prus a Levite, a man of Cyprus 


2 ; by race, having a field, sold 

37 Having land, sold 77, and it and Peete” 3 the money, 
brought the money, and laid i¢ and. laid it at the apostles’ 
at the aposttes’ feet. feet. 

5:1 Butacertainmannamed 5:1 But a certain man named 
An-a-ni’as,. with Sap-phi’ra his Ananias, with Sapphira his 
wife, sold a possession, 2 wife, sold a possession, and 

2 And kept back part of the kept back fart of the price, 
price, his wife also being privy his wife also being privy to it, 
fo it, and brought a certain part, and brought a certain part, 
and laid'/# at the apostles’ feet. and laid it at the apostles’ 

3 But_ Peter said, An-a-ni’as, 3 feet. But Peter said, Ana- 
why hath Satan filled thine heart nias, why hath Satan filled 
to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to thy heart to *lie to the Holy 
keep back part of Alie price of Ghost, and to keep back part 
the land? — : , of the price of the land? 

4 While it remained, was it Whiles it remained, did it 
not thine own ? and after it was not temain thine own? and 
sold, was it not in thine own after it was sold, was it not in 
power ? why hast thou conceived thy power? How is it that 
this thing in thine heart? thou thou hast conceived this 
hast not lied unto men, but unto thing in thy heart ? thou hast 
God. bs : not lied unto men, but unto 

5 And An-a-ni’as hearing these God. And Ananias hearing 
words fell down, and gave up these words fell down and 
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the ghost : and great fear came ave up the ghost : and great 
on all them that heard these oa came upon all that heard 
things. 6 it And the * young men 

6 And the young men arose, arose and wrapped” him 


wound him up, and carried him round, and they carried him 
out, and buried 47m. out and buried him. 

7 And it was about the space 7 And it was about the space 
of three hours after, when his of three hours after, when 
wife, not knowing what was his wife, not knowing what 
done, came in. 8 was done, camein. And 

8 And Peter answered unto Peter answered unto her, 
her, Tell me whether ye sold Tell me whether ye sold the 
the land for so much? And land for so much. And she 
she said, Yea, for so much. 9 said, Yea, for so much. But 

9 Then Peter said unto her, Peter said unto her, How is 
How is it that ye have agreed it that ye have agreed to- 
together to tempt the Spirit of the gether to tempt the Spirit of 
Lord? behold, the feet of them the Lord? behold, the feet 
which have buried thy husband of them which have buried 
are at the door, and shall carry thy husband are at the door, 
thee out. and they shall carry thee out 





1 Some ancient authorities add Christ. *Or, consolation *Or, deceive 
*Gr. younger. 
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to Then felishe down straight- 1o And she fell down imme- 
way at his feet, and yielded up diately at his feet, and gave 
the ghost: and the young men up the ghost : and the young 
cand. teak Metts tae dead, men came in and found her 
and, carrying Aer forth, buried dead, ond they eae 
» Carrying fér tort, Durie out and buried her by her 
her by her husband. 11 husband. And great fear 
1r And great fear came upon came upon the whole church, 
all the church, and upon as and upon all that heard these 
many as heard these things. things. 


- 


The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“ which” in verse g, and “ Holy Spirit” for “‘ Holy Ghost” wherever it 
occurs, 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers tor 


gether with God.—t1 Cor. 3:9. 


Lesson Topic: Consecrating Worldly Goods. 


f 1. Sincerity in Giving, vs. 32-37. 


UL * 
OUTLINE: 2. Hypocrisy in Giving, vs. t«11. 


DaiLy HOME READINGs : 
M.—ACTS 4: 32-37.) 
T.—Acts g§: 1-11. 
W.—Eccl. 5: 1-6. Sacredness of vows, 
T.—Matt. 6: 1-8. 
F.—Prov. 12: 13-22. Lying lips. 
S.—Mal, 1: 6-14. Insincere offerings. 
S.— Mal. 3: 8-12. Blessing on true giving. 


True and False Giving. 


Warning against hypocrisy. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 
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Lesson Analysis 


I. SINCERITY IN GIVING. 
1. Singleness of Heart : 
The multitude .. 


With gladness and singleness of heart (Acts 2 : 46). 
Being of one accord, of one mind (Phil. 2 : 2). 


. were of one heartand soul (32). 


2. Surrender for Others : 

Not one of them said that aught... 
All... were together, and had all things common (Acts 2 : 44). 
We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 John 3 : 16). 
3- Sufficiency for All: 

Neither was there among them any that lacked (34). 

He that gathered little had no lack (2 Cor. 8 : 15). 
My God shall fulfil every need of yours (Phil. 4 : 19). 
4- Surrender of All: .: 

Possessors of lands . Sold them, and brought the prices (34). 
Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor (Matt. 19 : 21), 

All that is mine is thine (Luke 15 : 31). 
5- Distribution to All : 

Distribution was made... as any one had need (35). 

Give to him that asketh thee (Matt. 5 : 42) 


They sold their. . . goods, and parted them to all (Acts 2 > 45). 


was his own (32). 


ll. HYPOCRISY IN GIVING, 


i. The Offering : 
Ananias ... laid it at the apostles feet (1, 2). 
They shall offer. . . offerings in righteousness (Mal. 3 : 3). 
Joseph ... brought the money, and laid it at the apostles’ feet 
(Acts 4 : 36, 37). 
2. The Reservation : 
Ananias... kept back part of the price (1, 2). 
They have not wholly followed me (Num. 32 : 11). 
There is that withholdeth, ... but it tendeth only to want (Prov, 
II : 24). 
3. The Exposure : 
Why hath Satan filled thy heart to lie ? (3) 
Be sure your sin will find you out (Num, 32 : 23). 
There is nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed (Luke 12:2). 
4- The Gullit : 
Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God (4). 
How then can I do this, . . . and sin against God ? (Gen. 39 : 9.) 
He is certainly guilty before the Lord (Lev. 5 : 19). 
5- The Penalty : 
Ananias... fell down and gave up the ghost (5). 
The Lerd smote Nabal, that he died (1 Sam. 25 : 38) 
An angel... smote him:... and he was eaten of worms (Acts 
12 : 23). 
6. The Copartner : 
How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit? (9) 
She gave also unto her husband with her, and he did eat (Gen. 
:6 


3 : 0). 

Though hand join in hand, he shall not be unpunished (Prov. 
16 : 5S). 

7- The Influence : 

* Great fear came upon... all that heard (11). 

Fear came upon every soul (Acts 2 : 43) 

Fear fell upon them all, and the name.. 
19 : 17). 


. was magnified (Acts 
a. 


Verse 32.—‘' The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and soul. (1) Growing numbers ; (2) Common faith ; (3) 
United hearts ; (4) Camsecrated souls. 

Verses 36, 37.—“ Joseph, . . . having a field, sold it, and br t 
the money.” (1) His personality; (2) His possession; (3) His 
generosity. 

Verses 1, 2.—‘ Ananias... sold a possession, and kept back 
part of the price." (1) His personality ; (2) His partner; (3) 
His plot ; (4) His penalty. 

Verse 4.—*' Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.’ (1) 
The elements of his sin ; (2) The criminality of his act ; (3) The 
results of his transgression. 

Verse 8.—*‘' Tell me whether ye sold the land forso much."’ (1) 
The sale ; (2) The scheme ; (3) The challenge ; (4) The affirma- 
tion ; (5) The death. 

Verse 11.—*‘ And great fear came upon the whole church, and 
upon all that heard.”’ (1) Impressive events; (2) Widespread 
impressions.—(1) Righteousness vindicated ; (2) Iniquity con- 
founded. 
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E. Lesson Surroundings 

NTERVENING Events.—The sanhedrin commanded 

Peter and John not to teach or speak in the name of 
Jesus.“ They replied that their message came from God, and 
that they must speak. Being released, they rejoined their 
' associates. Together the company made supplication to God, 
- being answered by an outward sign. 

Piace.—Jerusalem. The death of Ananias and Sapphira 
probably occurred in the usual meeting-place of the believers. 

Time.—There is no indication of time. Acts 4 : 32-35 
probably covers a period of some length. 

PERsons.—Joseph Barnabas (not the same as the Joseph Bar- 
gabbas, 1 : 23), afterwards the associate of Paul ; Ananias and 
Sapphira, his wife; Peter and the other apostles (v. 2); the 
younger men of the Christian assembly ; the whole church is 

referred to in verse 11. 
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ay Critical Notes 

& ~~ Verse 32.—And the multitude of them that believed were of 
ge heart and soul; The number had increased (v, 4), but 
|. the internal condition remained the same (comp. 2 : 44-47). 
“One heart and soul’’ is a comprehensive expression for 
unity of thought, feeling, and desire. In the New Testament, 
“heart ’’ has-.a wider sense, and ‘‘soul’’ a more restricted 
one, than in modern use. This unity is the prominent fact ; 
what follows is the result. Only through community of heart 
and soul can there be a voluntary community of goods.—And 
not one of them said; Probably ‘said ’’ indicates how all of 
them regarded their possessions.—Aut they had all things 
» common: Compare 2: 44, 45. The method of this “ com- 
mon ’” possession is described in verses 34 and 35. 

Verse 33.—-And with great power gave the apostles their 
witness: A description of the outward activity of the church 
naturally follows that of its inner life. ‘ Their witness ’’ is 
literally *‘the witness.’""—O/ the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus: Because that fact proved him to be the Messiah and 
Saviour. ‘The Lord Jesus”’ is the best attested form of the 
various readings here.— And great grace was upon them all: 
\ This is most naturally referred to divine grace, rather than to 
favor among men. 
ns Verse 34:— or neither was there any among them that 

" Jacked: * For’? is omitted in the Authorized Version, proba- 
‘bly because the connection with verse 33 is not obvious. 
"Some suppose this clause assigns a reason for verse 32, but 
ho logical explanation is thereby afforded. It is better to 
take ‘‘for’’ as illustrative, a frequent sense : The favor of 
God was abundant upon them all, as evidenced by the fact 
that there was not any among them that lacked. This con- 
nécts the cure of poverty directly with the grace of God,—a 
most important truth, especially needing recognition in these 
days.—for as many as wére possessors of lands or houses: 
“For’’ here assigns a direct reason for the fact previously 
stated.—So/d them, and brought the prices of the things that 
were sold: Both terms express what happened repeatedly. 
All such property was not at once placed in a common fund, 
but the possessions were sold from time to time, as need arose 
(¥- 35): 

Verse 35.—<And laid them at the apostles feet: A new 
detail, not mentioned in 2:45. It would seem that the 
apostles sat in the place of honor in the Christian assemblies, 
that the money was put before them as a religious act, and 
also to be at their disposal.—And distribution was made unto 
tach, according as any one had need: Acts 6:1 shows that 
the apostles, either personally or by directing others, made the 
distribution. 

Verse 36.—And Joseph: So the more important manu- 
Seripts.— Who dy the apostles was surnamed Barnabas; It is 
not certain whether this surname had already been given him, 
Or was afterwards bestowed upon him, in consequence of the 
prominence he attained as a Christian teacher.-—Son of exhor- 
fation ; Not “ the son.’’ Though the etymology of the name 

is doubtful, it most probably means ‘‘son of prophetic 
speech ;"’ that is, an inspired exhorter, a New Testament 
prophet (13 : 1). Hence ‘‘exhertation’’ is preferable to 
* consolation,’’ though the Greek word often has the latter 
» sense.—A Levite, a man of Cyprus by race: He was a native 
> off that island, a ‘Grecian Jew’ (comp. 6:1). The Levites 
: also were scattered abroad. 

Verse 37.— Having a field: A different term from that used 
im verse 34. Probably this field was in Judea, where Levites 
might individually hold lands, though the tribe had no allotted 
region (Jer. 32 : 9).—Sold it, and brought the money: The 
case of Barnabas is cited as a conspicuous example of the 
general practice described in verse 34, because of the promi- 
nence he afterwards attained in this history, and also because 
of the sharp contrast with the cases of Ananias and Sapphira. 

Acts § : 1.—The division of chapters is unfortunate, since 
werses 1-11 are closely connected with what pregedes.— Aus a 
certain man named Ananias; The~Hecbrew form is either 
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~ Hananiah (Jer. 28:1; Dan. 1:6), meaning ‘* Jehovah pities,”’ 


or Ananiah (Neh. 3 : 23), meaning ‘‘ Jehovah covers,”’— 
With Sapphira his wife: The name, variously spelled in the 
early manuscripts, is probably not derived from the Greek 
word meaning ‘‘ sapphire,’ but from the Aramaic, and is 
equivalent to “comely,” or ‘* beautiful.’’—So/d a possession ’ 
In verses 3 and 8 it is stated to be ‘* land.”’ 

Verse 2,—And kept back part of the price : The verb means 
“‘ to appropriate ’’ in a bad sense, ‘‘ to purloin.’’ ‘*‘ Part ’” is 
supplied in English for the sake of elearness.—//is wife also 
being privy to it: Literally, ‘‘ The wife also being aware of it.”’ 
—And brought a certain part, and laid it at the apostles’ feet: 
As if he had devoted all to God for distribution among the 
needy. Probably he brought only the smaller part. 

Verse 3.—Aut Peter said; The true state of the case seems 
to have been revealed to him.— Why hath Satan filled thy 
heart to lie unto the Holy Ghost; \t is here implied that the 
act of Ananias was the result of satanic agency, that Ananias 
had allowed this satanic influence to fill his ‘heart ” (here 
almost equivalent to ‘‘ soul,’’ as that term is now used), thus 
becoming himself responsible for the effect ; that the purpose 
of Satan, for which Ananias became responsible, was a lie to 
the Holy Ghost, or to ‘* deceive ’’ by acting a lie.—And to keep 
back part of .the price of the land: The keeping back a part 
of the price was lying to the Holy Spirit, for in such a transac- 
tion the apostles, as the authoritative leaders of the Church 
and the recipients of what was dedicated to the service of 
Christ, virtually represented the Holy Spirit. 

Verse 4.— Whiles it remained, did it not remain thine own ? 
Literally, ‘‘ Remaining, was not it remaining to thee ?’’ Un- 
sold, it continued to be his own property.—And after it was 
sold, was it notin thy power ? When sold, the proceeds con- 
tinued to be under his authority, to dispose of as his own. 
— Conceived this thing in thy heart? Literally, ‘‘ Set this thing 
in thy heart.’’ By obeying the impulse of Satan, and deter- 
mining to do this deceitful act.— 7hou hast not lied unto men, 
but unto God: The form here differs slightly from that in 
verse 3, suggesting that, while Ananias lied to men, the 
offense was not against the apostles, but against God, in 
whose service they stood. Other sins were included in the 
act of Ananias, but the fatal sin was lying unto God. . 

Verse 5.—And Ananias hearing these words fell down and 
gave up the ghost: The last verb represents in Greek the same 
figure as ‘‘expire.’’ The death of Ananias was not due to a 
natural cause, such as terror, producing a fatal effect, but 
must be regarded as ‘‘an act of God.’’ That Peter. expected 
this result is not stated, though he did predict such an ending 
to the life of Sapphira.— Great fear came upon all them that 
heard it: The best authorities omit ‘‘ these things.’’ The 
reference is probably to the effect upon those present; in 
verse 11 a wider circle is indicated. 

Verse 6.—And the young men: Literally, ‘‘ the younger.’’ 
Probably the younger men present. There is no evidence of 
the existence of a class of officials thus named in distinction 
from ‘‘elders.’’— Wrapped him round: Prepared him for 
immediate burial, either by wrapping his outer garment, pos- 
sibly graveclothes, about him, or, as the literal sense of the 
word suggests, by pressing together his outstretched limbs, so 
that he might be carried out.—And they carried him out and 
buried him; Outside the city, as that was the Jewish custom. 

Verse 7.—And tt was about the space of three hours after : 
It is not necessary to assume a second assembly of Christiasts 
for prayer, three hours after the previous one ; the believers 
had probably remained together.—//is wife, mot knowing what 
was-done, came in: She may have expected him to return, 
and, after waiting so long, may have gone to find him, 

Verse 8.—And Peter answered unto her : Probably replying 
to her looks, possibly to her salutation.— 7e// me whether ye 
sold the land for so much: The Apostle probably pointed to 
the money still lying there.— Yea, for so much - This added a 
spoken lie to the acted falsehood of her husband. 

Verse 9.—But Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have 
agreed together > The agreement was proved by her answer, 
though Peter may have known of it by revelation, as im the 
case of Ananias. This conspiring was an aggravation of the 
guilt.— 7d tempt the Spirit of the Lord: ** Lord”’ may refer 
either to God or Christ; verses 3 and 4 favor the former. 
** Tempt ’’ here means to try, or test. The conduct of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira put to the test whether the Holy Spirit 
would punish a deception attempted on the apostles, who 
represented the Spirit’s presence and power.— Behold, the 
feet of them... are at the door; Peter may have heard the 
young men approaching, but this is not certain.—And they 
shall carry thee out: Not an authoritative sentence of death, 
but a prediction; ‘‘shall’’ is the sign of the simple future 
tense. 

Verse 10.—/mmediately - Not the word usually rendered 
** straightway.’’—Gave up the ghost: The same term as m 
verse 5.— Young men: Not the same term as in verse 6, 
though meaning the same persons. This opposes the view 
that they belonged to an official class. 

Verse 11.— Upon the whole church; At Jerusalem. This 
is the first time the word “‘ church” occurs im this book. It 


is probably used to express the unity of the believers, which — 


had been assailed by the sin of Ananias and Sapphira.—AH/ 





that heard these things; A wider circle outside the Church: 
The severe punishment of Ananias and Sapphira is justified by 
the nature of the sin, by the fact that it was the first great sin 
threatening the Church from within, and also by the effect 
upen the entire community, within and witheut the Church. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
KY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


"(°HE dismissal of Peter and John by the sanhedrin, after 

their arrest in connection with theshealing of the lame ae 
man, may have happened a considerable time after the miracle 
of Pentecost,—the first five chapters of Acts apparently em- 
bracing a period of several years, during which the new faith 
attracted no opposition, and its adherents enjoyed ‘‘ favor 
with all the people ’’ (Acts 2: 47). The cause of the acquit- 
tal of the two apostles is, indeed, said to have been fear of 
the people, which implies that the obscure band of Galileans 
had become known in the community at large, and that such i 
a miracle, on a man of, forty, had been the subject of general 
interest. 

It is not easy, moreover, to explain the attitude of the apos- 
tles to such high dignitaries as the judges of the supreme 
court, except on the ground of their confidence of popular a 
support,—‘‘ all men glorifying God for that which was done.’’ ; 
Nor do we find this holy audacity confined to the apostles ; 

‘for, after their-report to the brethren of what had happened, 

we are told that ‘‘ they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and : 
they spake the word of God with boldness,’’—language which 

shows that the whole body of disciples acted as missionaries, 

not the apostles only. 

The happy unanimity marking the first days after Pentécost 
still continued (2: 42-47). They daily attended morning and 
evening prayer in the temple, at the offering of the morning 
and evening sacrifice, at 9 A.M and 3 P.M., meeting each 
evening at the common chamber, which was their ** home,’’ 
to share supper together, and ‘‘ break bread ”’ after it, in obe- "s 
dience to the parting command of their Master to remember 
him thus (Matt. 26: 26-29; Mark 14: 22-25; Luke 22: 10, 
20; 1 Cor, 11 : 23-25). Three thousand had joined them 
after the miracle of Pentecost, and others were added to them 
daily (Acts 2 : 41, 47),—this wide success continuing to attend 
the new faith down, at least, to the time of the martyrdom of! 
Stephen; for immediately before it we read that “‘ the word eee 
of God increased ; and the number of the disciples multiplied , 
in Jerusalem exceedingly; and a great company of the priests 
were obedient to the faith ’’ (6:7). Thus for about five years 
after Pentecost no popular hostility had shown itself, though 
the ecclesiastical world had gradually become so alarmed that | 
a second effort by its leaders to crush what they felt condemned 
them was made by the imprisonment of the apostles as a body 
(§ : 17, 18); and, on this failing, they made a third, in which, 
unhappily, they succeeded in stirring up the fury of the mob to 
shed the blood of Stephen, and thus begin war between the 
old and new faiths. 

The wonderful increase of converts is traced by Luke to the 
‘* great power with which the apostles gave witness of the 
resurfection of the Lord Jesus,’’ supported by many “ signs 
and wonders ’’ done ‘‘ through his name’”’ (4 : 33-36; 5: 12- 
16). The self-denying fervor of the earliest days still con- 
tinued (2 : 44, 45), none of the poor Christians being suffered 
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to *“‘lack,’’ as many as were possessors of lands or houses a 
selling them, and bringing the prices of what was thus sold, WO 
and laying them at the feet of the apostles,—distribution be- oR od fe’ 
ing made, from this common stock, to each, as any one had =H ! 
need. 


This enthusiastic generosity, however, seems to have abated 





very soon, human nature, on its darker side, intruding even BS , 
into the brotherhood by stirring up ‘‘ the Grecian, or foreign- 7 oe 
born, Jews ’’ to murmur against the ‘‘ Hebrews,” their Pales- a 
tine-born brethren, ‘‘ because their widows were neglected in a 

the daily ministration ’’ (6:1). Indeed, from the first, ‘the ‘ 
movement towards perfect/¢quality had been only partial. As . hed 

I have said before, the mother of Mark retained her house; os 


Dorcas was able to make “‘ coats and garments ’’ for the poor; 
James, in the earliest of the Epistles, speaks of rich brethren 
in contrast with poor, and that with sharp reproof of the for- 
mer; and at Antioch, Corinth, and Ephesus, we find local 
Christians enjoying their private means. 

The case of Joseph Barnabas, therefore, who laid the price 
of a field he had sold at the feet of the apdstles, is fitly ac- 
companied by that of an unfortunate couple, Ananias and 
Sapphira, who, taking advantage of their perfect liberty to 
give or withhold what proportion of their property they chose, 
kept back part of the money they had received for some “ pos- 
session, ’’ and handed over a portion of it to the apostles as if 
it had been the whole. So natural is it to try to gain credit 
for greater worth than we possess! They had evidently given 
it to be understood that they intended to devote the whole 
value of the property sold to the common fund, but had rued_~ 
their generosity, arid were weak enough to conceal this change 
of mind, instead of having the moral courage to admit it. In 
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fact, they acted untruthfully, thus committing a specially grave 
offense, under the circumstances; for they had opened the 
door for the entrance into the hitherto loving, generous, and 
truthful brotherhood, of selfishness, falsehood, and low 


It was the first rift in the lute, to widen only too fast from 
: that time,—the shattering of the ideal of a spotless kingdom 
Bi of Christ, attracting the world by its contrast to all around it ! 
a ; Peter was therefore greatly outraged by so fatal asin. It was 
7. from Satan, he told Ananias. It was a lie, not to man, but to 
Z the Holy Ghost. The property had been his till he sold it, 
and, when sold, it was still in his power. How could he have 
dreanied of pretending to give the whole when he had not 
done so? It was a lie to God, not to men only. Over- 
whelmed at such a rebuke, the poor creature, we are told, fell 
down, presumably in a fit, there and then, and presently died ; 
and on Sapphira, shortly after, showing the same duplicity, 
words as terrible were. pronounced in her case also, with a 
i result as fatal. Perfect truthfulness in all our acts could re- 
ceive ‘no more striking enforcement; for, indeed, hypocrisy, 
or over-reaching, is, in all cases, ‘‘ towards God, and not to 

' men.’’ é 
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NCE more Luke pauses and gives a general survey of 
{ the Church’s condition. It comes in appropriately at 
the end of the account of the triumph over the first assault of 
> Bm civil authority, which assault was itself not only baffled, but 
turned to good. Just because persecution had driven them 
closer to God and to one another, were the disciples so full 
Pd of brotherly love and of grace as Luke delights to paint them. 
1. We note the fair picture of what the Church once was. 
The recent large accessions to it might have weakened the 
first feelings of brotherhood, so that it is by no means super- 
fluous to repeat substantially the features of the earlier descrip- 
tion (Acts 2 : 44, 45). ‘*The multitude ’’ is used with great 
meaning, for it was a triumph of the Spirit’s influence that 
the warm stream of brotherly love ran through so many 
hearts, knit together only by common submission to Jesus. 
That oneness of thought and feeling was the direct issue of 
the influx-of the Spirit mentioned as the blessed upshot of the 
disciples’ dauntless devotion (Acts 4:31). If our churches 
were “‘ filled with the Holy Ghost,’’ we too should be fused 
into oneness of heart and mind, though our organizations as 
separate Communities continued, just as all the little pools 
below high-water mark are made one when the tide comés up. 
The first result and marvelous proof of that onengss was the 
so-called ‘‘community of goods,’’ the account of which 
is remarkable both because it all but fills Luke’s canvas 
and because it is broken into two by verse 33, describing 
other featurés of the Church’s condition. The two halves 
may be considered together, and it may be noted that the for- 
mer presents the sharing of property as the result of brotherly 
unity, while the latter traces it (‘‘ for,’’ v. 34) to the abundant 
divine grace resting on the whole community. The terms of 
the description should be noted, as completely negativing the 
r notion that the fact in question was anything like compulsory 
abolition of the right of individual ownership. ‘‘ Not one of 
them said that aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own.’’ That implies that the right of possession was not 
abolished. It implies, too, that the cummon feeling of 
brotherhoed was stronger than the self-centered regard which 
looks on possessions as to be used for self. Thus they ‘‘ pos- 
sessed as though they possessed not,’’ and each held his prop- 
erty asa trust from God for his brethren. 

We must observe, further, that the act of selling was the 
owners’, as was the act of handing the proceeds to the apostles. 
The community had nothing to do with the money till it had 
been given to them. Further, the distribution was not deter- 
mined by the rule of equality, but by the “need’’ of the 
recipients ; and its result was not that all had share and share 

-» alike, but that “‘ none lacked.”’ 
There is nothing in all this of modern communism, but 
there-is a lesson to the modern church as to the obligations of 
_ wealth and the claims of brotherhood which is all but univer- 
sally disregarded. The specter of communism is troubling 
". every nation, and it will become more and more formidable, 
unless the Church learns that the only way to lay it is to live 
the precepts of Jesus and to repeat in new forms the spirit of 
the primitive Church. ‘The Christian sense of stewardship, 
mot the abolition of the right of property, is the cure for the 
hideous facts which drive men to shriek ** Property is theft.’’ 
me Luke adds two more points to his survey,—the power of 
- __. the apostolic testimony, and the great grace which lay like a 
bright cloud on the whole Church. The apostles’ special 
 @ffice was to bear witness to the resurrection. They held a 
_ position of prominence in the church by virtue of having been 
“chosen by Jesus and having been his companions, but the 
~ Book. of Acts is silent about any of the other mysterious 
\ powers which later ages have ascribed to them. The only 
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apostles who appear in it are Peter, John, and James, the 
latter only in a parenthesis recording his martyrdom. Their 
peculiar work was to say, Behold, we saw, and know that he 
died and rose again. 

2. The general description is followed by one example of 
the surrender of wealth, which is noteworthy as being done 
by one afterwards to play a great part in the book, and also 
as leading on to an example of hypocritical pretense. Side by 
side stand Barnabas and the wretched couple, Ananias and 
Sapphira, 

Luke introduces the new personage with some particu- 
larity, and, as he does not go into detail without good reason, 
we must note his description: First, the man’s character is 
given, as expressed in the name bestowed by the apostles, in 
imitation of Christ's frequent custom. He must have been 
for some time a disciple, in order that his special gift should 
have been recognized. He was a ‘‘son of exhortation ;’’ 
that is, had the power of rousing and encouraging the faith 
and stirring the believing energy of the brethren. 

An example of this was given in Antioch, where he ‘“ex- 
horted them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord.’’ So much the more beautiful was his self- 
effacement when with Paul, for it was the latter who was 
** the chief speaker.’’ Barnabas felt that his gift was less than 
his brother’s, and so, without jealousy, took the second place. 
He, being silent, yet speaketh, and bids us learn our limits, 
and be content to be surpassed. 

We are next told his rank. He was a Levite. The tribal 
connections of the Christians are seldom mentioned, but proba- 
bly the reason for specifying Barnabas’s was the same as led 
Luke, in another place, to record that ‘‘a great company of 
the priests was obedient to the faith.’? The connection of the 
tribe of Levi with the temple worship, made accessions from it 
significant as showing how surely the new faith was creeping 
into the very heart of the old system, and winning converts 
from the very classes most interested in opposing it. Barna- 
bas’s significance was further found in the fact that he was ‘‘a 
man of Cyprus,’’ and as such the earliest mentioned of the 
Hellenists, or foreign-born and Greek-speaking Jews, who 
were to play so important a part in the expansion of the 
Church. 

His first appearance witnesses to the depth and simple genu- 
ineness of his character and faith. The old law forbidding 
Levites to hold land had gradually become inoperative, and 
perhaps Barnabas’s estate was in Cyprus, though more proba- 
bly it was, like his relative Mary’s, the mother of Mark, in 
Jerusalem. He did as many others were doing, and brought 
the proceeds to the assembly of the brethren, and there pub- 
licly laid them at the apostles’ feet, in token of their authority to 
administer them as they thought well. 

3. Why was Barnabas’ act singled out for mention, since 
there was nothing peculiar about it? 
stimulated Ananias and his wife to imitation, 


Most likely because it 
Wherever there 
are signal instances of Christian self-sacrifice, there will spring 
up a crop of base copies. Ananias follows Barnabes as surely 
as the shadow the substance. It was, very likely, a pure 
impulse which led him and his wife to agree to sell their land ; 
and it was only when they had the money in their hands, and 
had to take the decisive step of parting with it, and reducing 
themselves to pennilessness, that they found the surrender 
harder than they could carry out. Satan spoils many a well- 
begun work, and we often_break down half way through a 
piece of Christian unselfishness. Well begun is half—but 
only half—enéed. 

Be that as it may, Peter’s stern words to Ananias put all 
the stress of the sin on its being an acted lie. The motives 
of the trick are not disclosed. They may have been avarice, 
want of faith, greed of applause, reluctance to hang back 
when others were doing like Barnabas. It is hard to read 
the mingled motives which lead ourselves wrong, and harder 
to separate them in the case of another. How much Ananias 
kept back is of no moment ; indeed, the less he retained the 
greater the sin ; for it is baser, as well as more foolish, to do 
wrong for a little advantage than for a great one. 

Peter’s two questions bring out very strikingly the double 
source of the sin. ‘* Why hath Satan filled thy heart ? ’’—an 
awful antithesis to being filled with the Spirit. Then there is 
a real, malign tempter, who can pour tvil affections and pur- 
poses into men’s hearts. But he cannot do it unless the man 
opens his heart, as that ‘“‘why”’ implies. The same thought 
of oar co-operation and concurrence, so that, however Satan 
suggests, it is we who are guilty,comes out in the second 
question, ‘* How is it that ¢4ou hast conceived this thing in thy 
heart?’’ Reverently we may venture to say that not only 
Christ stands at the door and knocks, but that enemy of him 
and his stands there too, and he too enters ‘‘ if any man opens 
the door.’’ Neither heaven nor hell can come in uuless we 
will. 

The death of Ananias was not inflicted by Peter. ‘* Hear- 
ing these words "’ he *‘fell down and”’ died. Surely that ex- 
pression suggests that the stern words had struck at his life, 
and that his death was the result of the agitation of shame and 
guilt which they excited. That does not at all conflict with 
regarding his death as a punitive divine act. 

One can fancy the awed silence that fell on the congrega- 
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tioff, and the restrained, mournful movement that ran through 
it when Sapphira entered. Why they had not come together 
can only be conjectured. Perhaps the husband had come 
straight from completing the sale, and had left the wife to fol- 
low to the meeting at her convenience, Perhaps she had not 
intended to come at all, but had become alarmed at the delay 
in Ananias’s return. She may have come in some fear that 
something had gone wrong, and that fear would be increased 
by her not seeing her husband in her quick glance round the 
company. 

If she came expecting to receive applause, the silence and 
constraint that hung over the assembly must have made her 
feel that something terrible had happened, which would be 
increased by Peter’s question. It was a merciful opportunity 
given her to separate herself from the sin and the punishment; 
but her lie was glib, and indicated determination to stick to 
the fraud. That moment was heavy with her fate, and she 
knew it not; but she knew that she had the opportunity of 
telling the truth, and she did not take it. She had to make 
the hard choice which-we have sometimes to make, to be true 
to some sinful bargain or to be true to God, and she chose the 
worse part. Which of the two was tempter and which was 
tempted matters little. Like many a wife, she thought that it 
was better to be loyal to her husband than to God, and so her 
honor was ‘‘rooted in dishonor,’”’ and she was falsely true and 
truly false. 

The judgment on Sapphira was not inflicted by Peter. He 
foretells it by prophetic power, but it was the hand of God 
which vindicated the purity of the infant Church. The terrible 
severity of the punishment can only be understood by remem- 
bering the importance of preserving the young community 
from corruption at the very beginning. Unless the vermin are 
cleared from the springing plant, it will not grow. ' As Achan’s 
death warned Israel at the beginning of their entrance into the 
promised land, so Ananias and Sapphira perished that all gene- 
rations of the Church might fear to pretend to self-surrender 
while cherishing its opposite, and might feel that they have to 
give account to One who knows the secrets of the heart, and 
counts nothing as given when anything is surreptitiously kept 
back. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
C4 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Covetousness, Idolatry, Lying, Death 


HESE are sad words to characterize a part of the doings 
.of the Pentecostal Church. God’s abhorrence of cove- 
tousness and its consequent sins was shown in the Jewish Church 
as it entered Canaan by the death of Achan; in the Pente- 
costal Church, as it entered the dispensation of the Spirit, by 
the death of Ananias and Sapphira. God neither condones 
nor conceals sin because it is in his church. In his Bible, 
we learn of Korah, Achan, Gehazi, Judas, Ananias, Alex- 
ander, and Demas. 

Ananias’s sin was fivefold. 1. A desire to be thought better 
than he was—Pharisaism. That is continual lying, by desire, 
word, and deed. 2. Taking his wife into unholy schemes. 
3. Purloining part of consecrated money. 4. Having his 
heart filled with Satan. 5. Trying to deceive the Holy Ghost, 
He disbelieved in the presence of the Holy Spirit in the apos- 
tles, or he would not have supposed deception possible, 

God was in his church as a comforter, sanctifier, a giver of 

power, but no less as a punisher of sin. Grace abounded, 
but justice was not abrogated. 
Haye no desires that need to be lied about. 
X-rays go through bodies, the light of God’s countenance 
through souls. All things are open and plain unto the eyes 
of him with whom we have todo. The punishment of Ana- 
nias was exposure, a loss of all he hoped to gain by lying, 
death, and we know not what afterwards. His punishment 
was no worse here than that of others will be hereafter. 2. 
Get pupils to share the true God’s hatred of lying, and all that 
leads to it. ‘‘ Every viclation of the truth is not only a sort 
of suicide in the liar, but is a stab at the health of human 
society.’’ 


Points: 1. 


miversity Park, Cole. 
Ys 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


F ONE heart and soul; and not one of them said that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his ewn, 

..". And with great power gave the apostics their witness; . .. 
and great grace was upon them all{vs. 32, 33). Unity, sharing 
and loving brotherhood, great power, great grace,—it was 
through such means that the early church so triumphed. And 
these things are inter-related, and grow out of, and minister 
to, each other. Unity conduces to brotherhood, and these 
two issue in power, and the crowning result of the three is 
grace,—the special conferring of the gifts of the Spirit. Noth- 
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ing can withstand a church in which such things are even 
measurably apparent. Fair as moon, bright as sun, triumph- 
ing as a bannered army, is such a church. Did you ever wait 
to think how multiplied Peter's power must have been because 
he stood forth among such accordant, loving, gracious com- 
pany, because he had such company behind him? _ Powerful 
as Peter was in and of himself, and now filled with the Spirit, 
he had been vastly shorn of power if those who followed him 
had been divided and at cross-purposes. A pastor at the 
head of a united, loving, and therefore gracious church, is 
girded with power simply by such fact. A superintendent 
with such school behind him, or a teacher with such class, can 
and will wield things. 
ders religious work as bickerings, mean jealousies, unbrother- 
liness of any sort. In prgportion as we approach the ideal 
the early church holds out of unity, brotherhood, and so 
power and so grace, shall we conquer, as did the early church. 
Anybody, even though it be but a single person, who breaks 
unity and damages brotherhood, and so lessens power and 
prevents grace, takes terrible responsibility upon himself. A 
quarreling church or Sunday-school! Ah, me! you might as 
well expect roses outdoors in December as to think to find 
in such anything but weakness, disaster, defeat. 

How is it that thou hast conceived this thing in thy heart? 
{v. 4.) The exact translation is, Why didst thou put in thy 
heart this thing? There is a very real and radical distinction 
between an evil thought and a personally sinful thought, Even 
our Lord was troubled with evil thoughts ; but our Lord was 
Stainless, they became personally sinful thoughts, 
When, in the temptation in the wilderness, Satan thrust into 
the consciousness of our Lord the suggestion, ‘‘ Command 
that these stones be made bread,’’ there was then an evil 
thought present to our Lord. So Satan, we are distinctly told 
in verse 3, thrust into the consciousness of Ananias the evil 
suggestion of deceivingly giving but part of the price as though 
it were the whole. Why did not the evil thought become a 
personally sinful one in the case of our Lord? and why did 
the evil thought become a personally sinful one in the case of 
Ananias? I know no more important practical question. 
The inquiry of Peter, ** Why didst thou put in thy heart this 
thing ?’’ thoroughly clears the matter. Our Lord did not put 
in his heart Satan’s evil suggestion, he at once refused it. So, 
though there was the evil suggestion, he was still sinless, be- 
cause the evil suggestion was not, for an instant, given resi- 
dence. But Ananias took Satan's bad suggestion, and p=" it 
in his heart, and so changed evil thought into personally sinful 
thought. ~ The. eld-schvolmen used to say that in every act of 
. Sin there are these three elements : the suggestion, the delec- 
tation, the consent. For the suggestion of evil we are not 
always to blame. But we are to blame, and we at once 
transniute evil thought into personally sinful thought, the 
instant we allow suggestion to pass over into delectation ; the 
instant we delightingly and volitionally put the thing into our 
heart, that instant we have sinned, even though we never 
gO on into consent, and‘ do the bad deed. 
of thought as well as sins of action Somebody has quaintly 
but truly put it all, ‘* You cannot help the birds flying over 
your head, but, as long as you've got hands, God will hold you 
responsible for letting them build their nests in your hair.’’ 
Behold, then, the critical place at which to fight sin,—the 
place of the delectation, the putting into your heart the evil 
thought. And the best way to fight sin, and right here, is 
instantly to turn the attention toward, and to begin to think of, 
things. right and pure. It was thus our Lord did. This was 
his quick reply to Satan’s bad suggestion : ‘‘ It is written, Man 
Shall. riot live by bread alone, but by every word. that -pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ 

Philadelphia, 


never 


For there are sins 


eS (2, ~~) 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE main theme of this lesson is the sin and fate of Ana- 

nias and his wife. This brings up the matter of lying, 

and a most important one it is. Use this opportunity to burn 

the truth regarding lies into the minds and consciences of your 
class. 

I start out with this proposition that it-is simply never right 
to tell a lie, aad for this proposition, I give the following 
reasons : 

1. God forbids us to tell a lie. The Apostle says, ‘ Lie not 
to one another, seeing that ye have put off the old man with his 
deeds ; and have put on the new man "’ (Col. 3: 9, 10). Even 
in olden times the command was, ‘‘ Ye shall not . . . lie one -to 
another’ (Lev. 19: 11). In Ephesus 4: 25 we read, 
*Speak every man the truth with his neighbor.’”’ In God’s 
Word there are no ‘‘exceptions.’’ Lying is there forbidden, 
always and at all times. This ought to be enough for us, and 
if we were not so saturated with sin it would be. But men 
are so prone to sin, that while in the main they accept the 
Opinion that lies are evil, they still want to reserve certain 
limits within which they may lie. 

2. God is the source of all truth. UHeistruth. How, then, 
can he ever commend that which is totally alien tohim? Can 


Nothing so bereaves of power or hin-, 
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a holy being commend that which is unholy? Can an honest 
man ever commend dishonesty? Can a pure woman ever 
praise that which is impure? Then how can we think that a 
truth-loving God could ever excuse lies? Never, while God 
is what he is, will he favor the telling of lies. 

3. Satan is the source of lies. Jesus said of him, ‘ He is a 
liar, and the father of it’’ (John 8; 44). All they who do the 
deeds of Satan are his children, and this makes liars the chil~ 
dren of the Devil. Is not this so? How can anything be 
right which makes us the children of the evil one? The first 
lie of which we read was that told by the tempter, and how 
much sorrow came from that one lie eternity can never tell. 

4. God will punish all liars. They shall have their part in 
the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone (Rev. 21 : 8, 27 ; 
22:15). No liar shall ever get to heaven. This is the dis- 
tinct teaching of God’s own Word. How, then, can it ever 
be right for a man to do @aat which will keep him out of hea- 
ven and turn him into hell? They who teach that it may be 
right ‘‘ occasionally ’* to tell a lie, are-taking an awful respon- 
sibility on themselves. Lies are never right. 

5. See the company into which lying putsa man, Cain (Gen. 
4:9), Jacob (Gen, 27: 19), Joseph’s brethren (Gen, 37: 
31, 32), Saul (1 Sam. 15: 13), Gehazi (2 Kings 5: 22), Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. What is the worst thing we know about 
Peter? That he once told alice. Is the set of persons named 
above the one with which you would like to have your name 
associated ? Would you like to be called a liar? Or would 
it suit you better to be called ‘‘ an occasional liar’? ? 

6. No one wants to be lied to, We always want others to tell 
us the truth. You never were in such a condition that you 
would have been willing to say to another, ‘‘ Please do not tell 
me the truth, for I prefer a lie.’’ 
tell a lie to another ? 


Then why should you ever 
Is the Golden Rule true everywhere 
but in this matter of truth-telling ? What has come over men 
that they want the truth themselves, and then deal out lies to 
others according to their own discretion? It is merely a sign 
of how firm a hold Satan still has on men’s hearts. 

7. Lf you catch a man in a lie once? you distrust all that he 
say's. Thus a lie knocks out the bottom of confidence in the 
man who deals with untruth. You feel that if he will lie once 
he will lie,again, if it suits him. 

8. Lies always are ready to spring to the deferise of all other 
sins. The man who cheais,’ the man who steals, the man who 
commits murder, the man who commits any crime, is nearly 
always ready to screen himself behind a lie, If men would 
only tell the truth, many crimes would cease at once, because 
men would have to tell the truth about what they had done. 
This very fact shows what a dire evil a lie is, for it is always 
ready to ally itself with every abomination. 

For these reasons we hold that to tell a lie is always wrong, 
and that the circumstances never existed, and never will exist, 
which make it right to lie. It may be right, at times, to die, 
but to lie, never. 

New York City. 

RYSX~ 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—Further information about this course of stu- 
dies may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 
1897. A leaflet embodying suggestions for the conduct of a Bible 
class and ample references to books helpful for further study, will 
be sent, free, to any one upon request. Questions which teachers 
may wish to ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are 
invited by the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they 
will be answered ih the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a 
two-cent stamp should be enclosed.] 

(Acts 4 : 32 to § : 16.) 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
{For each member of the Bibie class.} 

Read carefully Acts 4:32 to 5:16. Then reread the whole 
passage, noting (1) the ideal conditions seeming to prevail in 
the infant church ; (2) its acceptableness to God and man 
(v: 33); (3) the great power in preaching (v. 33) that thereby 
came to the apostles; (4) the interesting details, stated and 
implied (vs. 36, 37), about Barnabas, the future companion 
of Paul; (5) the vivid contrast in spirit, motive, and deed, 
between Barnabas and Ananias ; (6) the continued leadership 
of Peter ; (7) the first use of the word ‘church ’’ (vy. 11 ; the 
word in 2:47, Auth. Ver., is unsupported by best manu- 
scripts) ; (8) the direct and indirect results of the death of 
Ananias and Sapphira. 


II, Torics AND QUESTIONS FoR Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Farrar, chapter 6 ; Conybeare and Howson, chapter 2 ; -Stif- 
ler, 42-48 ; Abbott, 64-68 ; Lumby, 51-61; Plumptre, 77-86; 
Vedder, 37-40. 

1. The Church in Jerusalem, (1.) Putting together the 
passages in Acts 1-4 relating to the church, such as 1 : 12-14, 
15, 26; 2: 1-4, 41-47; 4: 4, 17-20, 23-31, 32-35. show how 
it grew in numbers, cnity, and influence. What was the 
secret of this growth? (2.) What notable characteristics of 
the church does this lesson dwell upon? (3.) Is it accidental 
that Luke first uses the term ‘‘ church ’’ in § : 11, or signifi- 
cant ? {Stifler, 43; Lumby, 58.) 
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2. The ‘*Communism’’ of, the Church. (4.) Study care- 
fully its description in 2 : 44, 45, and 4: 32, 34-37 (comp. 
5:4). Are we to interpret this as an absolute yielding of 
property rights, so that each wealthy Christian made himself 
penniless (so Stifler, 31 ; Vedder, 38-40, etc.), or as a thor- 
ough-going spirit of stewardship, which made every wealthy, 
Christian willing to share his resources with those who were in 
need (so Abbott, Plumptre, Lumby) ? (5.) Is it to be taken as a 
legitimate example of what-a fully consecrated church to-day 
would do, or may we look upon it as an impulsive act, natural 
to these warm-hearted brethren, but never imitated by other 
branches of the early church, because productive of hirm as 
well as of good ? 

3. The Apostolic Theme. (6.) Show from the preceding 
chapters that the theme mentioned in verse 33 had been the 
theme of every public utterance. Why? (7.) What influ- 
ences besides that of the Holy Spirit must have given ‘‘ great 
power ’’ to the preaching of the apostles at this time ? 

4. Barnabas. (8.) What light is thrown upon Barnabas, 
directly or by implication, in verses 36 and 37? In what 
important relation did he afterwards stand to the early church ? 
(9: 273 IL : 21-26.) 

5. Ananias and Sapphira. (9.) What shows the aggra- 
vated wickedness of their act? (10.) What was the twofold 
salutary effect (vs. 13, 14) of their startling punishment ?_ 

6. Apostolic Signs and Wonders. (11.) What was the dis- 
tinctive object to be attained through these ? (comp. 2 : 22.) 
III. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 

What is the idea Which Luke was illustrating by these 
contrasting stories about Barnabas and Ananias and the 
church,—that the church was, or was not, dead in earnest, 
that it was God’s symbolic dwelling-place, or merely an asso- 
ciation of all sorts of people which cherished noble aims ? 

Consider the vital elements of a true church life illustrated 
by this narrative. 

Is there always a connection of cause and effect between a 
consecrated church and a powerful preacher ? 

Did a consecrated church ever fail to receive respect from 
men as well as grace from God ? 

Is hypocrisy the chief 5f sins, and the father of them ? 

What a remarkable influence one noble, unselfish, helpful 
man may attain in a community ! 

How much it exalts the character of Peter when we realize 
how much of adulation and adoration he received without 
danger:! 


New Haven, Conn. 
OEY 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


UR lesson to-day is one of contrasts of true and false, 

like a picture which presents scenes of light and of 

darkness, sunshine and shadow, the joy of the gospel, the sor- 
row of sin. 

The Early Church.—How many believers in Christ met 
daily with the disciples in the upper room, praising and pray- 
ing, while they waited in Jerusalem after Christ ascended ? 
For what were the one hundred and twenty believers waiting ? 
On what day was the promise fulfilled? How did the dis- 
ciples speak to the strangers from every land? Who preached 
the sermon on that day ? How many were added to their num- 
ber? Who ‘‘ added to the church daily such as were being 
saved ’’? More and more people became believers in Jesus 
as a Saviour, and soon the first church of Christ on earth had 
thousands in it. They were a happy, united people. There 
were many families and homes in that great church. There 
were people who had lived to feeble old age before they knew of 
Christ, fathers and mothers who were trying to teach their 
little children more of. God and Jesus 
when they were young. 


than they knew 
There were some poor and sick 
among them, and some in trouble ; for our heavenly Father; 
because he knows this is best, does not keep all trials from 
his children. 

Of One Heart.—All |that great number of people loved 
Jesus and loved all who loved: him. 
of others, gentle, kind, Christ-like. In their love to God they 
were grateful for every blessing he gave them. If they were 
rich, or owned property, they felt that their wealth belonged 
to God, and they must use it for him. When they knew of 
any one sick or poor, or if, widows or orphans needed help, 
they took care of them, and supplied their wants. Then 
there was no disputing or arguing as to the best way to do it; 
no committees appointed, and sent about to beg for money or 
to raise enough to pay church debts. Cheerful givers had 
money ready to meet all such cases, for some who had lands 
and houses sold them, amd brought the money to the apostles 
for them to distribute to those in need. They did not call it 
the ‘‘ poor fund,’’ or talk about charity, but remembered that 
Jesus called the needy and the sorrowful ‘‘ my brethren.” 
The Christians were of one mind and one soul, for grace was 
upon them all; that is, they had the favor of God and geod- 
will of men. 

Benevolent Barnabas,—There were many who sold some 


They were thoughtful ~ 
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possessions to be able to give to others for Jesus’ sake, but 


one of all the number is specially mentioned, whose very 


mame, Barnabas, means ‘‘son of consolation.’’ He was so 
kind, so tender-hearted, that he was ready to share the sor- 
rows of others, ever willing to give and serve. He came to 
Jerusalem from the beautiful island of Cyprus (use map), 
where he owned land, perhaps vineyards or olive orchards. 
It may be he had shares in the copper-mines there, and in the 
making of swords and armor. Many such articles have been 
found buried in the soil of Cyprus, and are now to be seen in 
museums, What did Barnabas do with his land? What did 
he do with the money? We are not told how much he gave, 
for the Lord does not count dollars as we do, and small gifts 
from those who do all they can for him are precious in his 
sight. 

Avaricionus Ananias.—What does ‘‘ avarice’? mean? What 
is it to be avaricious? Satan looked with envy on that blessed 
early church. He found one home where he could enter, and 
two hearts he could win by temptation. Ananias and his wife 
knew how Barnabas was praised for his benevolence. They 
wanted to be praised, and called liberal givers. They sold a 
piece of land; we do not know if it was a house or a farm, 
but they said they would give it to God. They talked it over. 
It did seem to them a great deal to give. Perhaps they said 
it cost too much to carry on such a great church. Would not 
part of their profit on their bargain be enough for them to 
give? Would any one know? How much more money they 
might make if they held back a part, and so be able to give 
more at another time! Such thoughts constantly came to 
them, and they did not strive against the temptation. Ananias 
asked : Why need they give away more than they kept back? 
How much could he gain? Had he heard of the question 
Jesus asked, ‘* What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and los¢ his own soul ?”’ 

The Wages of Siw:—Ananias went alone to church, carry- 
ing his bag of treasure. In sight of all he walked up to the 
apostles, and laid it down before them. An eye that Ananias 
did not see had followed even the thoughts of his heart. To 
Peter words were given. How many questions did he ask 
Ananias? Did Peter call lying by the right name? Did Ana- 
nias dare answer any one of the questions? He heard, he 
fell. The wages of sin were promptly paid him on the spot. 
The outer robe he had worn served for his shroud. Men 
came to’ the silent sinner lying dead before the fear-stricken 
people. He was wrapped in his long robe, carried out through 
the street, and buried. outside the city wail. 

Sapphira.—The wife who shared the sin, and expected 
to share in the profits, waited at home. Ananias did not 
return. Three hours passed, and she too went to the place 
of meeting, Peter knew her face. God knew her heart, and 
gave Peter power to know her sin. Peter asked, ‘‘ Tell me 
whether ye sold the land for so much?”’ Boldergthan her 
husband she answered. Peter had said to him, ** Thou hast 
not lied unto men,’’ but Sapphira’s was a lie to men. She 
spoke no word of repentance, no denial, when Peter asked 
why they had agreed together. The only way she knew 
her husband’s fate was when she heard her own death sen- 
tence. She shared the sin, the swift punishment, and. the 
grave; for she was carried out and buried by her husband. 
Is there any temptation now to love money more than to love 
God? Is it just as certain now that sin brings sorrow and 
death? Can the Lord see the first-evil thought, the beginning 
of sin, just as plainly as the people saw Ananias and the pub- 
lic punishment of secret sin ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
KSA 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


T WILL be wise to remember that this story of Ananias 
and Sapphira is often used by misguided parents and 
teachers as a whip- handle to-frighten little children into truth- 
fulness ; and in many instances this purpose has been tempo- 
sarily accomplished with disastrous results, because the appeal 
was inade to the lowest motive, —fear. 

/ There are many children who are not to be frightened by 
this or any other story into'a change of habit. Therefore, 
used only as an appeal to the motive of fear, it either fails to 
touch them.at all, or hardens their hearts. On the other 
hand, children who are in the fear of instant death after hear- 
ing this story, upon accidentally discovering that nothing in 
particular happens to them when they tell-a lie, will begin to 
tell lies as if to make up for opportunities lost, while held in 
bondage by the thought of the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. 

‘Imteaching children to speak the truth, we need to know 
something of their home .enviroment, in order to decide how 
to make our appeal most effective. Are any tempted to false- 


~ heod because of the uncontrolled temper of parents, who, with 
fitfal outbursts of violence, frighten them, keeping them al- 


‘ways ina state of nervous dread ? Are any tempted because 


SA tetaihh out of sight of mnathacs' er nasiie, and therefore 


cause nothing else has ever been expected of them since 
“AR eee Possibly there are others with us who 
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‘take to falsehood naturally,’’ so their parents say. With 
these latter the first question to ask is, Are their parents 
always truthful to them? With those of the first case we can 
only work by slow degrees, teaching them, first, tO trust us. 
With those of the second we reverse our plan, showing that 
we trust them, but seeking at the same time the co-operation 
of their parents. 

This lesson upon truthfulness must be continued as long as 
these children remain with us, and supplemented by house-to- 
house visitation ; for our lesson story serves only as an intro- 
duction to a theme of great importance in the primary class, 
and one to which we must constantly refer. 

The teacher who makes the story of Ananias and Sapphira 
the most important feature of this lesson will use the golden 
text for climax and application. One word of warning here. 
This was also a golden text in the lesson course of 1895, and 
was at that time symbolized by a number of teachers some- 
thing in this way : blackboard drawings were made showing 
a heart (symbol), and a human eye, roughly sketched, sym- 
bolizing God’s eye looking upon the heart, 

This is a revival of educational methods in vogue a hundred 
years ago, and recalls a time when (to note a single instance) 
an enormous human eye, carved in the front of a high pulpit 
(put there to symbolize the eye of God), was used by parents 
to frighten or warn the children into good behavior, and 
they were told that this was God’s eye watching them ; but so 
far from frightening them as they sat behind the shelter of the 
high-backed pews, they carved there with pocket-knives 
(and their record stands to this day) crude devils, showing 
well-developed horns and tails. No doubt, this sort of 
instruction leaves other records (in the way of gross ma- 
terialism’ and irreverence) more lasting than those carved in 
wood by childish hands. Teachers, which one of us would 
be willing to have our misused symbols conspicuously called 
to mind, a hundred years from date, by records left to future 
generations, by our children, who esteemed these things— 
for what they were worth; and what of the hurt to the 
children ? 

Our manly boys will not accept as a solemn warning to all 
liars illustrations showing a material eye, but will take them 
as a challenge, and will offset them by mentad pictures of their 
own, conceived in an attitude of defiance. The heart-symbol 
has been used by us for so many different purposes that they 
cannot classify it at all, and it is therefore useless here as sym- 
bolizing the soul. 


Outline Plan. of Story 

Central thought : Love of truth for Christ’s sake. 

1. The story of those friends who enthusiastically gave 
themselves to Christ, and honestly to each other, sharing gladly 
all they possessed. 2. By way of strong contrast ; those who 
grudgingly kept a part for their own selfish use, screening 
themselves by falsehood, while ‘‘ pretending to be friends.’’ 
3- Leave the story with the thought of those who had no-plan 
or wish outside the work for their beloved Master. With this 
we get our application: Giving ourselves to the Lord, we 
withhold nothing, serving him honestly with our possessions, 
serving him with lips always truthful. 

With our golden text we teach, ‘‘ God is a spirit,’’ watching 
and guarding us day and night. Emphasize the thought of 
the shelteriag love which will not allow us out of sight,—a 
love which our souls or spirits may feel, and to which we may 
respond, though we cannot yet see our Father. Questions 
for discussion: How much does an untruth hurt us? Can 
we speak about this at any time to our Father, if we feel un- 
able to hold ourselves to truthful words and ways ? 

For a closing thought : God would guard us in love from 
éverything that ‘‘ maketh a lie.’’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
AYE 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE experiment made by the Church in Jerusalem was a 
purely voluntary and spontanzous act on the part of 
wealthy Christians, who were brought suddenly into brother- 
hood with a mass of profound poverty and misery. There was 
no attempt to create a communistic order of society, and even 
this abundant generosity seems to have had the effect of im- 
poverishing the Christian community, and making it dependent 
on the alms of others. 

The apostles evidently were not concerned chiefly about 
any arrangements as to ownefship and property. They were 
concerned as to the spiritual condition of their flock, and 
guarded against the inroad of desolating sins. This of lying 
struck at the very life of the Church, as indeed at that of all 
human society. We can live together only on the principle 
that we speak every man the truth to his neighbor, recogniz- 
ing that we are members one of another. Tyranny, civil or 
ecclesiastical, may hold inen together in the absence of truth- 
fulness, but cannot create any real fellewship between man 
and man, much less between rulers and people. Business 
rests on the mutual confidence of those engaged in it. Free 
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governments cannot exist but on the assurance that the rulers 
speak the truth to their subjects or citizens. All social inter- 
course sinks into worthlessness when it loses the basis of ve- 
racity. A church which lacks this primary quality is unworthy 
of the name, and must sink into the bottomless pit of false- 
hood,—bottomless because devoid of the foundation of truth, 


Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE SIN OF ANANIAS— 
COVETING rossessions, 
CHEATING 


THE CHURCK, 
THE HOLY Ghost, 
LYING: iy worD.- 


MAY BE MINE. 


DELIVER ME, O Gop, 








FOR THERE 18 
NOTHING NOT BE 


HIDDEN REVEALED. 


‘* Be sure your sin will find you out."’ 


THAT SHALL 











Trenton, N. /. 
Sa 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 

‘How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight."’ 

** Blest is the man whose softening heart."’ 
"Cast thy bread upon the waters."’ 

‘* Sow in the morn thy seed."’ 

‘*O turn ye, O turn ye, for why will ye die?"’ 
** Depth of mercy ! can there be ?’’ 
**Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?"’ 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


f° review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be ‘used, 

1, ALL THINcs ComMMON (vs. 32, 33).—How do divisions 
among Christians affect the cause of Christ? In what sense 
only does any man possess anything? What are the advan- 
tages in a community of goods? What are its disadvantages 
and dangers? What was the cause of the disciples’ power in 
witness-bearing ? Why did their witness center about the 
resurrection ? 

2. A Srncere GIVER 34-37)--—What commands of 
Christ were the disciples carrying out ? (Matt. 5 : 42; 6: 19-21.) 
Why. was the money given to the apostles to distribute? To 
what kinds of need is it still the business of the church to 


(vs. 


minister? When next does Barnabas appear in the history of 
the church? (Acts 11: 22, 30.) How may we win such a 
surname as his ? Bi 

3- A HypocriticaL Giver (vs. 1, 2).—What would give 
Ananias and Sapphira a right to keep back part of the price ? 


What would show that they pretended to be giving up all of 
it? Why 
was it a proceeding especially dangerous to the Church at that 
time ? , 

4. THE FATE OF 
to fill a heart ? 
the evil one ? How was the action of Ananias a ‘lie to the 
Holy Ghost ’’2. What share had Peter in the death of Ana- 
nias?, What particular set of ‘ 
to? How was the body 


What different sins were involved in this act? 


ANANIAS (vs. 3-6).—Whiat is it for Satan 


How does one begin to be thus possessed by 


young men’”’ is here referred 


“wound up’’? Why was it so 


quickly buried ? 
5. THe FATE oF SAPPHIRA (vs. 7-11).—Why did Sapphira 
come? .What did Peter’s question and her answer imply? 


Was the guilt of Ananias greater or less because his wife shared 
it?. Why was it just that she also should die? “ Fear,’’ of 
whom or of what, came upon the Church? What are some of 
the good results that must have followed thie startling event ? 


For the Superintendent 
i. How did the early church care for the poor? 2. Who 
was one man tha‘ sold hisland for the poor? - 3. Whodid the 


same, but kept back part of the price? 4. How did Peter 
rebuke him? 5. With what result? 6, Who was his wife? 
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7. How did she share her husband’s guilt? 8. What was her 
fate? 9. How did-these events affect the Church? 
Boston, Mass. 
Ba 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. Of what fact concerning Jesus did the apostles give their 
witness? 2. What were they ‘‘ that believed ’’ willing to give 
up? 3. In what way was it arranged that none of them should 
lack? 4. How much was given to every one? 5. What was 
the sin of Ananias? 


Bw These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


XY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


$6 AID THEM At THE AposTLEs’ Fret,’’—The expres- 

sion, common enough among ourselves, would be 
figurative, but, used by an Oriental, is-literal, The teacher 
always sits on the ground, or on the floor of a slightly elevated 
dais, while the pupils generally sit around him; and so the 
apostles, while instructing their converts, would naturally be 





Moslem school. 


sitting in their midst, as we may see illustrated any day in the 
mosks of old Cairo, or in the rabbis’ schools at Tiberias. So, 
in the courts of justice or halls of audience in any Eastern 
city, the judge, or ‘great man, sits on the floor at the farther 
end of the row, with his scribe, or secretary, at his right hand, 
and the plaintiff or petitioner comes forward, and, with abject 
prostrations, lays his gift literally at the feet of his lord. 

‘* JOSEPH, .. . SURNAMED BARNABAS, ... A LEVITE, AND OF 
THE COUNTRY OF CypRus.’’—History, outside the New Tes- 
tament, tells us but little abaut Barnabas. The land which he 
sold may have been in Cyprus, for a Levite’s portion, which 
could not be more than a house and garden, or his share of 
the allotments of the Levitical cities, was, by law, inalienable. 
Bat it is by no means certain that this Mosaic rule was ob- 
served after the Captivity. The connection with Cyprus was 
very close, being the nearest Gentile land_to Palestine across 
the sea. 
Casius, just above the ruins of Seleucia, the seapgrt of Antioch. 
From many passages in the Acts, it seems that the Jewish in- 
fluence in Cyprus was considerable. It was rather held by 
the Egyptians, under the Ptolomiey, who always fostered Jew- 
ish settlements ; and, after its absorption by Rome, Augustus 
leased its rich copper mines to Herod the Great, who intro- 
duced a large Hebrew population. Inscriptions relating to 
the Herods have been recently discovered. These facts are 
sufficient to explain why Cyprus was the first mission field 
selected by Paul and Barnabas. The island has had a long 
history, both before and since. In Cyprus lately was discov- 
ered, in our own’ time, the first record of Sargon, king of 
Assyria, beyond the incidental mention of him in Isaiah. It 
is a beautiful bas-relief, with a long explanatory cuneiform 
inscription, recording its presentation by Sargon to the princes 
of Cyprus. So powerful were the Jews in Cyprus in the 
days of Trojan, after their banishment from Palestine, that when 
they rose, A.D. 117, they are said to have massacred two hun- 
dred and forty thousand Greeks, and were, soon afterwards, 
massacred themselves, and no Jew allowed to set, foot on the 
island. It was long held by the Crusaders, and afterwards by 


I have seen it very distinctly when standing on Mt. 


. 
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the Genoese, who cut down all its forests, and destroyed the 
beauty of the island. Recently, as we know, it has been rented 
from Turkey by England. 


The College, Durham, England. 
> — 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


» “THEY HAD ALL THINGS IN ComMON.’’—Commutity of 
goods within the limits of a given religious circle, as, for ex- 
ample, in the familiar case of the Essenes, whose practice 
may have had some influence in determining that of the early 
church, is a custom for the origin and sanction of which we 
must look beyond the particular societies in which it obtains. 
The religious bond is the master tie which binds men together 
in the Orient. 
of birth, kindred, nationality, training, etc.—at once gives 


Before the claims of religion, every other— 


way. Severed from all others, and bound peculiarly to each 
other, the children of a common faith realize perhaps more in- 
But beneath 
this there is the root idea, which go long has held the mind-of 
the East, especially among dwellers in the desert solitudes, 
and from which springs the kindred development of Arabian 
hospitality. . All men are conceived as sojourning under the 
azure curtains of God’s mighty tent. The brief days of life 
are spent as guests of the Almighty. The generous enter- 
tainer bestows upon us liberally of his goods, and if a greater 
share falls into one man’s hands than his neighbors receive, 
this only means that his obligations are increased to see that 
no brother guest is in want. Hence_we have the old Arabic 
proverb, ‘‘He that hath bread is debtor to him that hath 
none.’’ This general feeling of mutual indebtedness is natu- 
rally intensified when men are drawn together and united in 
the tie of a special faith in God. That any man should keep 
more than necessity demands, while one member of the 
society suffers want, would be an outrage upon the order, and 
a direct insult to the God from whom all things are received. 

‘* THEY CARRIED HIM OuT AND BURIED HIM,’*—There is 
something almost brutal to the feelings of the West in the 
fevered haste with which, in the Orient, the dead are hurried 
to their burial. One evening the doctor in Tiberias was called 
to see a boy, who did not seem to be very ill. Prescribing 
for him what appeared to be necessary, he left, but, unfor- 
tunately, was followed by a quack, whose directions were 
faithfully carried out, with the most disastrous results. Next 
morning the doctor looked in again, and found the mother in 
the throes of grief, in the midst of a company of wailers. 
** Where is the boy?’’ he asked. ‘‘ He is in his grave,’’ was 
the grim response. In the hot climate of Syria immediate 
burial is necessary in all cases, for sanitary reasons. But 
when great crowds assemble on the occasion of a feast, as was 
the case in Jerusalem, burial is even more swift and uncere- 
monious. Burton (‘‘ Pilgrimage to El-Madinah and Meccah.’’ 
Longmans, Brown, Green, and Longmans) gives the follow- 
ing account of what he observed: ‘‘ Between Muna and 
Arafat I saw no less than five men fall down and die upon the 
highway. Exhausted and moribund, they had dragged them- 
selves out to give up the ghost where it departs to instant 
beatitude. ... Each man suddenly staggered, fell as if shot, 
and, after a brief convulsion, lay still as marble. The corpses 
were carefully taken up, and carelessly buried that same even- 
ing in a vacant space amongst the crowds encamped upon the 
Arafat plain.’’ 


tensely than we can do their mutual obligations. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
RKSAwY 
Lesson Summary 


ERE is a disclosure of the inward life of the early 
church. The pentecostal impulse, toward the crucifixion 
of self and the exaltation of others, continues. They still have 
**all things common.’’ The proceeds of their goods and 
lands are lovingly laid at the apostles’ feet, and the dis- 
tinguished stranger, Joseph of Cyprus, follows the generous 
example. Even evil persons catch the inspiration. Ananias 
and his wife wish to be recognized in this noble company. 
They sell their possessions, but conspire to retain part of the 
proceeds, though pretending to give all: But Peter sees 
through their duplicity ; exposes it; denounces it ; and Ana- 
nias drops dead. His wife appears directly ; is questioned as 
to the transaction ; reiterates the lie ; is denounced by Peter ; 
drops dead, and is carried out for burial beside her husband. 
That ‘‘ great fear came upon all the church,’’ and upon the 

people at large, is not strange. 

Oo 
Added Points 


Unity among men is the fruit of the Spirit. ‘‘ How good and 
how pleasant ’’ it is, appears strikingly in the early church. 

Backed by such a following, and led by the Holy Spifit, it 
is no marvel that the apostles bore their witness “‘ with great 
power.”’ 

** As he had need’ was the basis on which each received 
from the common treasiiry. Thus was proven the love of God 
in the disciples (1 John 3: 17). 

To play the hypocrite in God's service is a perilous game. 
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It is a lie unto men, but its guilt is infinitely deeper as a lie 
unto God, 

Partners in crime are partners in penalty ; and penalty will 
come, whether here or hereafter. 

God’s condemnations of evil should inspire fear in all. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


Oo 
Froude’s Council of Trent * 


HE latest book from Mr. Froude’s pen is an ample 
illustration of the merits and defects of his method 
of writing history. It shows his skill in grasping the 
points which are of interest to his readers, and in weav- 
ing them into a graphic narrative. He never inflicts a 
dull page on his readers, or makes them wish to ‘‘skip,"’ 
that they may get more quickly to the end of the book. 
But the book also shows that Mr. Froude made a mis- 
take in wasting these fine literary gifts in writing history, 
as that is a subject for which his mind had no affinity. 
His inaccuracies and inaptitudes in every other field of 
history he entered have been amply exposed. Mr. 
Freeman's review of his Thomas 4 Becket (New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.) was simply annihilating. 
The present book’is open to criticism hardly less severe. 
The author neither grasps the meaning of the Reforma- 
tion and the counter-Reformation as a whole, nor is he to 
be trusted on points of detail. In Luther's revolt he sees 
an uprising of the laity against the clergy, while in fact, in 
every country but England, it was the clergy who led the 
revolt, and lay rulers who held it in check or antagonized it. 
He has no spiritual insight into Luther's career, no knowl- 
edge of the great revival of 1440, which supplied the back- 
ground of Luther's earlier career. He speaks of him as 
‘*disenchanted "’ by his’ early visit to Rome, which is 
distinctly untrue. _He makes him encounter Tetzel on 
the latter's progress through Saxony,—a country Tetzel 
was not allowed by its elector to enter. He lumps into 
a single session the work of two days at Worms. He 
describes Zwingli. as ‘‘ denying the sacraments,’’ and 
makes Luther burn the bull ‘‘in the market-place at 
Wittenberg,’’—an act which would have involved the 
city authorities. He describes the English ‘‘ Act. of 
Supremacy *" as ‘‘no more than a reiteration of the old 
acts of the Plantagenet kings, which declared England 
to be a self-governed country."’ 

When he comes to the Council of Trent, his blindness 
to palpable fact is extreme. He has no eye for the out- 
burst of zeal which lay behind the counter-Reformation, 
and animated such men as Contarini, Pole, and Loyola. 
Nor does he do any justice to the great work of reform 
which the Council achieved within the Roman Catholic 
Church. He writes, indeed, of any spiritual fact or im- 
pulse as a blind man might write of colors. He has 
given a readable book, but one more likely to retard 
than to advance the popular knowledge of history. 
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George Fox. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L.. [Leaders of Re- 

ligion. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A,} (12mo, pp. vii, 

4. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 75 
cents. ) 


The Journal of George Fox (Philadelphia: Friends’ 
Publishing House) in its earlier chapters is fascinating 
reading, but is very little read even by Friends. 
Dr. Hodgkin's book will do good service by calling 
attention to the book and to the man,—the most 
original and influential leader of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the exception of the German theosopher, 
Jakob Boehme. It is written in the light cast on the 
subject by modern investigations by Robert Barclay, 





* Lectures on the Council of Trent: Delivered at Oxfor’, 1892-93. By 
James Anthony Froude, late Regius Professor of Modern History. 8vo, 
pp. iii, 294. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2. 











Mrs. Webb, Professor Masson, and others, 
and with the skill in grouping and vivi- 
fying historic fact which the author has 
already shown in former works, The 
author has a special interest in the subject, 
as being himself a Friend. There are 
some defects in the book. One is that 
he ignores Penn's derivation of the Society 
of Friends from the Seekers, and presents 
Fox as the founder of the Society, although 
the Journal speaks of it as gathered (1644) 
several years before he was connected 
with it. A second is his failure to trace 
the obligation of Fox to Jakob Boehme, 
as indicated by several passages in the 
early part of the Journal. Neither does 
he give an accurate picture of the attitude 
of Fox and the early Friends towards the 
political order created by the Puritan 
revolution. Fox himself, George Bishop, 
Edward Burroughs, and Francis Howgill, 
expressed in the strongest terms their loy- 
alty to the good old cause. Fox in 1657 
writes to Cromwell, ‘‘ Let thy soldiers go 
forth with a free and willing heart, that 
thou mayst rock the nations as a cradle."’ 
Edward Burroughs, two years later, wrote 
to the Commonwealth army, ‘Set up 
your standard at the gates of Rome, and 
avenge the blood of the guiltless through- 
out all the dominion of the Pope.’’ It 
was not until the Restoration that the So- 
ciety publicly declared its opposition to 
war in every shape. 
= oe 
The Island oe Cuba. By Andrew Summen 
Rowan, First Lieutenant roth Infantry, U. 
S. A., sometime member of the Intercon- 
tinental Railway Survey; and Maraltron 
eth Remsey, Professor of Roman 
(gn, Bp in the Columbian University. 


(ego, a ‘Mi New York: Henry Holt 
x 25.) 


YA ‘compact book of teference ‘is this, 
written like an article in a gazetteer, and 
drawn from current official reports: The 
relative knowledge displayed is not large, 
But ‘the information is accurate, and 


\ Mrought down to the opening of 1896. 


The book is altogether superior to the 
article on Cuba in the. Encyclopedia 


4 J Britannica, which is most inadequate. 


The present volume is too full of lists of 
towns, places, etc., for general reading, 
and the maps are mere outlines ; but no 


- other volume gives as full an array of 


facts descriptive, historical, political, and 
commercial. There is a bibliography, 
index, and extracts from several public 


papers. 
——— 


sgn ot Highways: A Popular Account of 
their Conditions, and of the Means by which 
they may be Bettered. By N. S. Shaler, 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard Wnhiversity. (tzmo, pp. xv, 293. 
New York : The Century Co. $1.50.) 


A whole literature of the subject of 
roads and road-making, including several 
periodicals, has sprung up, and Professor 
Shaler’s book is the ablest and most au- 
thoritative out’ of a number. Writing 
from Massachusetts, where the road sys- 
tem is probably the best we have, he says 
much that will seem like a ‘‘ counsel of 
perfection’’ to the road-masters of less 
advanced commonwealths. He deals 
with the subject on all its scientific sides, 
—tlimate, geology, materials, machines, 
repairs, side-paths, drainage, and the 
like. The illustrations are numerous and 
effective. 

CAS 
Literary Notes and News 


Within the last three 

Pratt Institute years three great library 
buildings have been 
idlateisdi-—the Newberry in Chicago, 
the Boston Public Library, and the Library 





therefore wisely takes occasion to make 
its January issue a ‘library number.” 
It gives accounts of some of the world’s 
great libraries, such as the Vatican, the 
National of Florence, the National of 
Paris, the British Museum, the Royal of 
Berlin, the Imperial of St. Petersburg, and 
the Library of Congress at Washington. 
This is in addition to other discursive and 
news matter which is naturally looked for 
in this beautifully gotten up organ of the 
Pratt Institute of Brooklyn. It is published 
on the first of each month, from October 
to June inclusive, at ten cents a copy, or 
seventy-five cents a year. 


-— 


“Great Personal 
Events’’ is the title of 
a series of descriptive 
articles recently begun in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal which vividly depict epoch- 
making scenes by eye-witnesses still liv- 
ing. The titles will give an idea of some 
of the sketches’: «‘When Jenny Lind 
Sang in Castle Garden,’’ ‘‘ When Mr. 
Beecher Sold Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit,’’ 
‘‘When the Prince of Wales was in 
America,’’ ‘‘When Louis Kossuth Rode 
up Broadway,'’ ‘* When Grant went around 
the World,’ ‘‘When Henry Clay Said 
Farewell to the Senate,’’ ‘‘ When Lincoln 
was First Inaugurated,'’ «‘ When Lincoln 
was Buried,’’ and ‘‘ When Mackay Struck 
the Great Bonanza.'' The sketches will 
extend throughout the new year, and such 
names as A. Oakey Hall, Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Stephen Fiske, Parke God- 
win, and John Russell Young, figure as 


The Ladies’ Home 
Journal for 
the New Year 


Gibson's drawings of the extraordinary 
scenes in the stories of the great novelist. 
An indication of the growing tendency of 
the secular press to foster an interest in 
Bible study is the arrangement made by 
this journal with Mr. Moody to conduct a 
d¢partment called ‘« Mr. 
Class."’ 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


make-up of the advertising pages. Positions ent 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less | 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 


to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $7,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. 

scription, see fourteenth page. 





Horsford’s Acid 
M. H. Henry, New York, 
‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it pos- 


When tired out, use 
| Phosphate. Dr. 
Says : 


sesses charms beyond anything I know of in | 


the form of medicine.’’ 





THE CORONATION 


is described by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


One of the two American correspondents who witnessed the 
imposing ceremonies: in: Moscow, and is illustrated by R. Caton 
Woopvittz, who had. a royal commission from Queen Victoria. 





FEBRUARY ISSUE 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 





ARTICLES ON MEXICO 


THE AWAKENING OF A NATION 
By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


The first of a series of timely papers, which are the result of a 
three-months journey through Mexico undertaken for HaRPEr’s 
MaGaZzINE by Mr. Lummis, and are illustrated from photographs 
taken by him expressly for this purpose. 


Articles, Short Stories, Editorial Departments, etc. 
‘ Published by shsansociasi ba RET EEERS, New babes 








contributors to the series. A feature of | 
interest to all lovers of Dickens is C. Dana | 





Moody's Bible 





other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general | 


the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition | 





For Terms of Sub- 





| Puarxa., Pa., 
| 2084 Arch St. 








§ Church 


S (ehts..-. ae 


Very likely the Dorcas Society, the gf 
King’s Daughters or the Young People’s vy 
Society of Christian Endeavor want funds vy 
WN to carry on their work this winter. 
Ad haps you have in contemplation a new 


. 


Per- 


: organ or carpet for the Sunday-school, or Ww 


possibly the Church debt is troubling you. yy 
We have a pian for providing money ’ 
for any of these objects. 
iN we will tell you all about it. 


Write us and \0 


Tue Curtis Pusiisu1nc ComPpANy \N 


PHILADELPHIA 








A BOOK OF GEMS! 





By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


This new collection of Devotional Songs used by Mr. 
Moupy and Mr. Sanxevy in the great meetings held. in 
New York in November and December 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 


, Contains the latest and best New Songs 
by the Authors. 1% can be obtained 


many of our leading, 
Singers the best 


JUST THE 8 BOOK » you need this 


= and 


fes5 per 100; 30 cts. each, if by mail. 
If your bookseller does not sell it, 
send to the publishers, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
| Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. Ra E. oth St., N.Y 





Livinc HyMNS 


oy a by Hon. John Wanamaker and 
John R. Sweney of the well-known Bethany 
school, Price: $4.80 per doz. ; sample copy, 
mailed, 50 cts.; words, 15 cts.; "for cornet, $1. 


J. J. HOOD et 





Irritation of the throat and hoarseness are | UPLIFTING SONGS ; The latest and best book 


immediately relieved by ‘* Browa’s Bronchial | ty and Sabbath-schoo 


Troches."’ Have them always ready. 


praise fee re- 


men pares ee THE JOUN Ch STEN eae we 


4 
SACRED SONGS No. | 


| lands, animals, plants, antiquities, coins, etc., 


JUST PUBLISHED. COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 
lilustrations of ancient monnments, scenes in ye 
to the 
Tones of 350, are distributed through the text of the 
*“ helps. 


* It is one of those wonderful helps to the popular 


| n> of the Bible which both illustrates the enormous 


in no other book. 5 Eamets. by | 


amount of fruitful critical study which bas been applied 
to the Bible in our time, and gives the best possible as- 
surance that the sacred t—\ gained in weight, im- 
tercace, and in the reverent feeling of the pe for it. 

f all the aids for | gopulee ee of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of enchans’ Bibles, TH1s 18 
EASILY FOKEMOST AND BEST. - — “The Independent, Jan. 


| 14, 1897. 


winter. @ book until | 
you have tried "Sacred Songs No. 1 





For sale by all bookseliers. Send for 
our new i lustrated descriptive list. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket. Quarterly 


for Primary Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents a year. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 





APPROVED BOOKS, 


= ODEN wotcH x Wook 


ry [Sundays 
libraries. 
a “a all bo 


- CO, “New York. 











If your dealer does not carr 
Boston Linea our — papers and envel- 
Boston Bond Coes We Set Sane ow 
50 cents, pogtoald 
Bunker Hill our Assorted Styles x, contain- 





a3 . ing 36 —— (no two alike) and 
enve! to match —ev st in use socie 
Sar camngie book we still ‘continue to se Ay f lor 4 cents ito 
pay postage), but with this box in hand it is easier to 
select one’s favorite Specimens of Monograms, 
Street Dies, etc., are included. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 49 Pranklin St., Boston. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 23, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the owing, rates, for cither old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year....... a pen $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological 3tu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be FY lied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates; 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, nse each. 
or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
so.centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
procs only, and no names can be written or printed on 
he separate papers. 
‘ he papers fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
ual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in ape 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
*he papers for a club should all go to one post-ofnce, 
al Brin cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
their mail matter from one post-office, and 
ot a same von gst theirs Rem anatase, the 
papers wi sent accor q sa sto package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. : 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 

allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
ter, The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. . 

tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
addi mabecrinsions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 


tionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Peethools th ' 
r, 





at are open during only a portion of the 
> subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 

Change ‘of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out c Members of package clubs donot have 
this priv: , but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
a4 week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. 3 ae e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

ubseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
o to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should jnclude 
bar Seiub’t a riptic on ji db h 

ub subscription is renewe some other per- 
son than the o who = Se previous subscription, 
ol t shers stat that the 
ab he scribes oa takes the place of the om formed 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

} time paid for, unless by special request. The pa 
a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
ea 


tly. 
Y, of any one issue of the paper to enable 


copies 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 





countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the foliowing rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 


$ an ries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings e-~ch 
To secure the above rates for twe or more copies 
the pa must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to ae wenet addresses, or in a 
c to one » : 
eae to ress, whichever muy be prefe y 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or -yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 

1o3f Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED IN COLORS 


MILLET’S ANGELUS 


Size, 16X23 inches. Sent, postpaid, for $4.00. 


The original was bought by the French people for 
their National Gallery, and is the most famous and 
highest priced picture ever sold. The religious senti- 
ment is beautifully brought out in these prints. 


Sent, postpaid, carefully packed, $4.00. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
1200 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—leaves no N Salve i 
harmless, but it cwres. 15 - & box, ¥ 
s or by mail 


Giant Chemical Co., 305 Cherry St., Phila. 


3ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed sands of Your 


by thou housekeepers. 
have i sale. Ask him for 
BvS" Wiltverger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. 


dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Which would you rather 
trust? An old, true friend of 
twenty years, or a stranger? 
You may have little health 
left. Will you risk it with 
a stranger? If you have a 
cough, are losing flesh, if 
weak and pale, if consump- 
tion stares you in the face, 
lean on Scott’s Emulsion. 
It has been a friend to thou- 
sands for more than twenty 
years. They trust it and 
you can trust it. 

Let us send you a book 
telling you all about it. 
Free for the asking. 


Scorr & Bowwe, Chemists, New York. 


G the bread, the better. 











lA Brilliant Black 


dustless, odorless and easily applied— 
> ia) 
+ Enameline 
The modern 


amaiie))\ STOVE 
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ARADO Dh 


} Never was there a. greater 


popular mistalhe 
than the notion that the whiter 
Just the 
reverse is true. The mineral food 
elements in wheat are dark, and 
a flour containing them cannot 
be white. The 


Fine Flour ot the 
Entire Wheat 


as ground by the 
Franklin Mills 
contains the full 
complement of 
brain, bone, nerve 
and muscle food. 
Lay aside old ideas 
—ask your grocer § 
for it to-day, and $ 
be properly nourished. 2 
If your grocer does not keep it 


send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label; avoid substitutes. 


* 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

















4 
That people who have § 
tried different choco- 
lates prefer 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 


Chocolate ; 
to all others, It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinct- 
ively pure. 

Your grocer has it in 1 Ib. and 3¢ Ib. tins, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philada, 
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Studies 


in 


Oriental 
Social 


volume. 
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ens Bible study includes the study 
of Bible Lands, and the study of Oriental 
habits of thinking and living. 
Trumbull groups certain of his personal studies 
of the Orient for the use of Bible students and 
Bible scholars. 
book of travels in the East, or from a miscellaneous 
collection of Oriental illustrations, while it has the 
advantages of both, and more. 
tains full topical and scriptural indexes, while 
some thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern 
life enhance the value and attractiveness of the 


“ Dr. Trumbull shows the ingenuity of his mind 


In this volume Dr. 


It is very different from a mere 


The book con- 
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Life 


By HH; Clay 
Trumbull 


John D. Wattles & Co., 


in his volume on ‘ The Blood Covenant.’ It servés 
him again well inthe preparation for this volume 
by enabling him to detect subtle points of resem- 
blance and relations that would escape ordinary ob- 
servers, but which add enormously to the value of 
such books. This volume is delightfully fresh and 
refreshing in style. It is intelligent and replete 
with pertinent information, and the matter is closely 
related to serious subjects, some of it to matters 
which stand in vital relations to theology and 
practical religion.""—The Independent. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in 
large clear type, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $2.50. At booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publishers. 


1031 Wainut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Convention Calendar for 


1897 


International Field Workers’ As- 
sociation, at Louisville. . . January 19-28 





Kansas, at Newton A537 . May 11-13 
Mississippi, at Yazog City . May 11-13 
Texas, at Weatherford . May—— 
Montana, at Butte . June 
Iowa, at Storm Lake . . 2 s 4 «June 15-17 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 

at Asbury Park, N. J. July 5-10 


Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . October 12-14 


British North America 


Quebec, at Granby, . February 9-11 


Ontario, at Hamilton . . October —— 
Mexico 
National, at the city of Mexico. . January 27-31 
CAS 
National Congress of 
Mothers 


RGAWNIZATION is the order of the 
day. Wesee it in unions, clubs, 
societies, conferences, and conventions. 
And now we are to have a congress in the 
interest of that noblest of all callings, moth- 
erhood. The author of the kindergarten 
knew that the training of little children 
could not be left, even in chief part, to a 
school, and so he devised the Mother 
Play,—his ‘‘ most triumphant achieve- 
ment.’’ Froebel studied not only child- 
hood, but motherhood, «in their recipro- 
cal influence,’’ as Miss Blow says. It is 
interesting, then, to see a congress called 
together, not in the name of rights politi- 
cal, but of rights and duties maternal. 
Every woman ought to be in heart. and 
spirit a mother, even though she have no 
children of her own. It must be antici- 
pated, therefore, that the coming congress 
will be in considerable degree attended 
by mother-hearted women, who believe 
that the children of our land need the 
best of mothering in school and out of 
school. 

As a matter of course, the kindergart- 
ners will be well represented at the con- 
gress; so will the votaries of ‘child 
study.’’ And it is to be hoped that 
fathers will be awakened to a new sense of 
their responsibility beyond paying the bills 
for the support of their children, or stand- 
ing as the higher court of home discipline 
and corrective rigor. 

The first National Congress of Mothers 
will be held in the banquet. hall of the 
Arlington Hotel, Washington, District of 
Columbia, February 17-19, 1897. | Every- 
body, whether a parent or not, is cor- 
dially invited to attend any or all of the 
sessions. 

On the morning of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 17, a reception will be tendered to 
the Congress,’ at eleven o'clock, by Mrs. 
Cleveland. 

Application for special railroad rates 
has been made, the time to extend to 
March 6, 1897, advice of which will be 
determined later. Special rates will also 
be made at the different hotels;and board- 
ing - houses. Mrs. James /H. McGill, 
chairman of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee, can be addressed at the office, 1429 
Twentieth Street, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

Among the speakers who will address 
the Congress are Miss Amalie Hofer, ed- 
itor of The Kindergarten Magazine ; Miss 
Frances Newton, superintendent of kinder- 
garten work at Chautauqua ; Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch ; Miss Lucy S. Bainbridge ; Miss 








Anna A. Schreiver, of the Michigan State 


























Anthony Comstock; Hamilton Mabie; 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, editor of Har- 
pers Bazar; Frank Hamilton Cushing ; 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts ; the Rev. W. A. Bart- 
lett, and others. 

In addition to the regular program, 
there will be special conferences on sub- 
3 jects pertaining to the interests of child- 
f hood, under the direction of Miss Newton. 
is The ablest speakers that can be secured 
will assist in this sectional work. 


CHa 


What a Mission Did for 
Yung Park 


Farewell Address to the Teachers of 
Pilgrim Chinese Sunday-School, 
New York 
GET so mixed up that I very glad and 
| very sorry. I don't think, I don't 
know, what I ought to say, because in 
these two, that I sorry and glad, and I 
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thank God for his grace giving us this so | 


pleasant day that we come together in his 

house, and I bid you all good-by before 

I go. 1 thank every one of the teachers 

that you so kind afd so faithful, and’so 

‘ey y earnestly come together and work together 

JS for the dear Lord and Saviour for my 

7”. countrymen, because this so long I assure 

you come together in this place to show 

the way of truth to my countrymen. So 

I hope every one of you will not drop off 

on account of any of the outside people, 

for we don't look for the reward of man, 

f ; but that of God. And I hope that you 

all go light on with your scholars with 

patience, and as long as I come back from 

China I-saw you gather here the same 
to-day. - 

I want to tell you little things more than 
fifteen years ago that I had in my mind, 
and that word was given to me from my 
mother and my father, so 1 am very glad 
to have this chance to tell you about it. 
And I am sorry that I had broken my 
promise before my Heaven, because the 
time when I expected to deave my home, 
one day I and my father we together, and 
he asken me would like to go to school. 
j : I said, ‘I would like it very much."’ 

zi He said to me, ‘‘] am sorry I have no 
beive . money to support you to go to the college 

- and school,’’ and I think he said, «In 

this way might help you a little more.’’ I 

} asken him how. He said, «If you would 
like to go to cook in the Chinese school, 
‘.{ then you can learn something from the 
teachers who are there.’’ And I think it 

ever myself more than five minutes, and I 

asken him, ‘‘Well, all light; I can go 

what you say, because you will not have 

so much money to support me out of 

|} school, | have to go somewhere that I 
caf learn something.’" But 1 am sorry | 
cannot get any place to put me there to 

work in the college. Then so after a 

while I changed nry mind to come over to 

the United States, but at the time my 
father believed the fortune-teller that he 
said to me, ‘‘ You cught to know that how 
long I live in the world.’’ ‘And I asken 
him, ‘‘How long do you live in the 
_ world?"" And he said to me, «Not 
_ more than three years." And he said, 
“The fortune-teller tell me I only have 
Sixty-four years of age."’ The time when 

“T spoke to him he was sixty-one. Then! 
xpected to come to United States only 
two or three years. 
before he died ; I had that promise. But 
_ after awhile I leave there to come to here 
im the time when I thought this three 
ears was near, but | -feel that I think my 
ther is dying that time. But I am very 
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Albany, N. Y. 
Leonard Publishing Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wahr, George. 
Atlanta, Ga. , 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 
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Wolcott & West. 
Augusta 
Pendleton, A. F. 
Richards, J. M. 
Augusta, Me. 
Perkins, W. E. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Harman, S. W. 
Lanahan, John. 
Wharton & Barron. 
Bangor, Me. 
-Glynn, J. D. 
Binghampton, N. Y. 
Perry, Geo. S., & Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Lyman & Stone. . 
Boston, Mass. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 
The Co ational Sunday- 
School & Publishing Society. 
Damrell & Upham. 
De Wolfe; Fiske, & Co. 
Methodist Book Concern. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Otis, H. H., & Sons. 
Peter Paul Book Co. 
Ulbrich, Otto. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Eclectic Publishing Co. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 
Curts & Jennings. 
F. H. Revell Co. 


McClurg, A. C., & Co. 
Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 
The Co 


egational Sunday- 
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Publishing Society. 
Cincinnati, O, 
Curts & Jennings. 

ames, U. P. 
estern Tract Society. 

. "Cleveland, 0. 
Burrows Bros. Co. 
German Baptist Publication 
Hale SC & So 
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Thorfis & Mattill. 
Columbus, O. 
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ist of some of the prominent Booksellers 
who are at present bandling the publications of 


Fobn D. Wattles & Co. 


This list is published for the convenience of our,subscribers in the cities represented. 
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Holyoke, Mass. 
Fitzgerald & Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Allison—Enos Co. 
Bowen- Merrill Co. 
Davenport, A. 
Noble, Laz, & Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Foster, Edward M. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
G. H. Raynor Co. 
Kansas, City, Mo. 
Bryant & Douglas. 
Whittemore, 5S. P., & Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ross & Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lansing Book Co, 
Lewiston, Me. 
Chandler & Winship. 
Douglas & Cook. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Arkansas Baptist Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Broadhurst, W. 8. 
Dearing, Chas. T. 
Woodward Book Co. 
Lowell; Mass. 
Prince, G. C., & Son. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Gregory Bros. _ 
J. P. Bell Co. 
+» Macon, Ga. 
J. W. Burke Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
E. R. Coburn Co. 
Goodman, W. P. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Gayoso Book Co. 
Herzog Stationery Co. 
Taylor, A. R., & Co, 
Middletown, Conn. 
Hazen, L. R. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Haferkorn, H. E. 
Young Churchman Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Donaldson, William, & Co. 
McCarthy, Nathaniel. 
Mentgomery, Ala. 
White, Woodruff, & Fowler. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Wilder, Geo. W. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Smith's Book Store. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Barbee & Smith. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian 


Publishing House. 


New Haven, Conn. 
oe Art Store. 
E. P. Judd Co. 
Ki ury, W. H. 

New London, Conn. 
Utley, H. D. 
Viets, C. J. 

New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Publication 


Society. 

American Tract Society. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Eaton & Mains 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Ireland, John. 

ames, & Co. 
Ww & Drummond. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Hume & Bilisoly. 
Vickery & Co. 








years of age now. 


and see him. 





I had to go home | 


my mother gave to me. 





glad that the fortune-teller don't tell the 
truth, and so my father have seventy-six 
And I am very glad | 
God gave him so much age, and wait until | 
| this timre that I have a chance to go home | asken, ‘‘ Mama, what is this?'’ and she Nasse eile and ces. 
said to me, ‘‘ This is a cross."’ 
| her what that good for, and she said to 
And so | me, “ Do you see in this world is all over 
| evil spirit of the devil you can see, but 
when I put that cross on it, the evil spirit 
of the devil cannot come near because the 
Then I looked to the last 
pan, and asken my mother, “Shall I go 


Another thing, I am very glad he got 
that word to me, and I kept it 
| to-day | want to go home, 
| the same word that he gave to me and 


when I was a leetle boy about six years | 
of age, the time is near the Chinese New | 
Year. And my mother had some flour | and put the other one on it ?”’ 
and put it on a pan, and one was a large 
—TI cannot call the pan—one is a large | than one."’ 
pan like this, and other smaller, like this. | That time I did not know what it is. 1 | La*™ 





and tell him 


I lemember 


; 
i 
| 
| 
; 
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cross on it."’ 
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And when she put the flour on it, she put 
her finger to make a cross and straight | 
down. That is across. And she going 
to put the big pan the same way, and | | 


I asken 


She said, 


‘« No, dear, one is enough ; not need more 

































































only know that cross. And after that 
time, when I expected to leave home, my 
father told me a cross, and he’said to me, 
** You have to lemember this word that I 
give you to-day. I say, ‘* What is it?’’ 
He said, ‘*A cross." I said, «* What I 
use it for?’’ And he said to me, ‘‘ No 
matter where you go, and you have to 
lemember the cross,—if you have any red 
ink, you can put the red ink, and make a 
cross on the door or on your hand in 
that way; then so the evil spirit never 
come near you because this cross can 
drive out all devils."’ And so I kept that 
in my mind, and no matter where I go, 
and no matter where I stay, I always 
think of that, and put my finger in my 
hand, and make that cross in my hand ; 
and some time I was mining I go in an 
old house, and there was somebody at 
that house before we go there, and I afraid 
somebody die in there, and have the devil 
in there, and so I make the cross on the 
door and make the cross on the bed, 
everywhere I made it. And after a few 
years I find that this cross is Christ. 

I am very glad that our own country the 
custom know that this cross is yery need- 
ful in this world, but I am sorry they 
don't know how to use it. I am sorry for 
it, because they don’t know how to use 
this cross, and to-day I have that not only 
on my outward, but also in my inward, 
and so to-day I try to go home and tell 
my parents the same thing they wanted 
me to keep. This is the salvation cross 
to every one of this world and any one of 
this world, when they carry it out and 
have been saved. And I hope when I 
get home, and my father and mother, and 
also my folks, open their ears to hear the 
Word of God and of this cross, may they 
take up this cross, the same thing that they ~ 
gave to me, and find the Lord Jesus 
Christ. So I asken you all to lemember 
me in your prayers, and that God may 
help me in truth and in the way I ought 
to do. . 

I would like to say good-by to all the 
teachers, and when I leave my home and 
say good-by to my father and mother, we 
all three “cry more than fifteen momenis ; 
but I don’t think we ought to cry to-day, ° 
because you know where I go, and you 
know what I going to do; and I would 
like very much to come back and. see you 
in here some time, and if God sends me 
here I would like it very much to’ bey 
him, but if not, we shall meet together in 
that beautiful home which never have sor- 
row, never going leave, never say any 
more farewell, good-by. This is the 
place we all expect to reach, and so | hope 
every one of you will lemember me in 
your prayers, and may God bless you, and 
be with you in all his Word forever and 
forever. 
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cuffs : 
sides finished alike, and, 
equal to two of any other kind. 
fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of 
or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
pair of cuffs by mail for six cents. 


} REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
st Milk Street, m, Mass. 
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r  OPNEILL’S 
| Sth Arson, 20th, to 28 Street. New 


importers . M 
the United States. Send for samples and 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse flesh who bought a goose ‘> ride on.” Don't | 


take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the roper thing. T a cake of it. Common 
soap lis to accomplish satisfactory results in 
coop Rage cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of and labor, which more than 

any sa in cost. Practical people will find 
Bapotzo the best and cheapest soap for house- 


end scouring. xisbetiae ita No. % 


“Grand Winter Cruise 








to 
Bermuda 
West Indies 
By... 
Venezuela 
Steamship 
and Mexico 

Ohio 


At the earnest solicitation of a large number of our 
patrons, who participated in the delightful cruise to the 
Tropical seas by steamship Ohio in February last, we 
have decided to organize a second tour to leave New 
York Saturday, February 6, for a forty-five days’ cruise, 
visiting Bermuda and all of the principal islands in the 
Carribean Sea, with a stop of four and a half days at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, enabling passengers to visit Mexico 
City. Rates, §6.co.per day and wpwards, according to 
location of staterooms. For full information and illus- 
trated booklet apply to 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO. (Ltd.) 
1113 Chestnut Street, Pomaeews, Pa. 
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Educational Mh 


DO NOT STAMMER 


Johnston's Philadelphia Institute 
is endorsed by 
Hon. dy tal AV ANAMAKER, ex-Postmaster-Gen., 








'? 


hiladelphia. 
Bishke Crrvus D. Foss, M. E. Church Phila. 
Prof, Horatio C, Woon M. dD, Dey an 


Prof. Harrison AtLen, M.D.,U sbestatte of Pa. 
Can refer to John D. W nae & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 


Send for bo page pamphlet to 
1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON 





















Established 1884. Principal and Founder 
Architectural TO WORKINGMEN 
DRAWING 


PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


end others who cannot 
afford Yo lose tame from 
work. Send me 
Circular and 


Electricity Stating the + aon 
Chvtt Engineering wish to Study 
ying & Mapping The Saematioess 
Mintag & Prospeciing Correspendenee Schools, 
Rranches Bex 853, Seranten, Pa. 





soares VERNMENT POSITIONS 
~~ ee at "iam f they wish to prepare for the 
pring examination. Itlustrated catalog sent free, con- 
per a * em and names of hundreds who bave 
been successfu 


yee NATIONAL CIVIL a Serene. 





(Incorporated) Washin 
Ro sooo “ice otammerers psy ty 4 


oe poor welcome 





"The Standard American Brand: : : : Established 1860 


SPEDCERIAN *" 





DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your hand-writing 





Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, 
for every style of writing, includ the VE 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of TEN CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
45° Broome Street, New York, N. ¥ 














The Sunday Scheol Times intends to admit only odvertignuiente that are trustworthy 
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* Prayer%Ssc 3 
Ais y SN and Scope NY 
A \y/ 
AN By H, Clay Trumbull W 
AN W 

; Sake thoughts about prayer were for the most part WY 

\ brought out in hours of earnest discussion. They are Wy 

written primarily for the meeting of difficulties which trouble fy 





many minds with reference to the true basis of prayer, its — 


fh 

1 

f 

LIN Oe Mere ee / “ \W/ 
scope and its limitations. No one can intelligently read the sh 
WS book without gaining a clear conception of what prayer is, what i 
AN it ought to be to every one, and why it is not always what it W 
AN  oughttobe. Those who have an interest in prayer will welcome W/ 
f#\ Dr. Trumbull’s helpful explainings and plain definings. \Y/ 
AI W 
LN From The Independent. ayer nen New York Observer. 2 NY, 
“Ve Wiss" vheusiaas beet Sever ‘eees. var clear and crisp presentation of a subject by 4 
KW obviously struck out amid’ the “uspent needs often surrounded with mystery in Christian (7 
“Ve and expesieness of Christian fife. im this best minds. We commend its perusal.to those who b) 4 
AN conse Look is a devotional one. The diffi. oe honestly seeking to know what prayer is, \i/ 
“in cattles suggested are prectical, not rs. and to learn how to pray. NY 

¢ answers suggested are practical, not 
© theological. . The little book has light, com- From The Golden Rule, + 
AN fort, and inspiration in it, and encouragement There are some few books that can be taken WW 
AN to pray. right into the life’ and lived. One such is now one, 
AW ts say band, Breyer oe Nature and ae a \/ 
HA . ; * rumbull’s maste discussion of the “As, 
AN From The Congregationnlist. true basis, scope, and Mmitations of prayer. \W/ 
yA This is a little book, but it treats a large Although the work is not imarily devotional, b 4 
HIN subject with real power and suggestive illus- it will put new joy and faith into the closet of \/ 
wh. tration. drawn from a wide experience of every reader. The chapter,‘ Leading Others in “As 
AN teaching and of Jife. ... There is wise show- Prayer,” is particularly to be commended to \/ 
ah ing up, also, of the mistakes and abuses of Endeavorers, who are often called upon to *As 
AN prayer, and-the brevity of the chapters, with pray publicly. This delightsome little volume \/ 
a the incisive, clear-cut style, make easy and is one of the kind that you feel constrained “As 
AN impressive reading. We commend the book to straightway to tell your best friend about. I \i/ 
ah. all Christians.for instruction and encourage- . ak for it a position near your Bible as.a *As 
AN ment. real help to your pmne on \/ 
Mi ' \/ 
ue Beautifully bound in dark blue, white and. gold. 12mo, pp. 160. ois 
AN Price, 75 cents W 
VA 1031 Walnut. Street W 
DA nu “il 
YN John D. Wattles & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. W 
Ns ge ys 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 











a _ Church Purnishings 





eocveorvooooooooos 


The beautifully vivid views pro- 
duced with a stereopticon or magic 
lantern are wonderful aids to all 
forms of religious services. The 
increase the interest and the atten 
ance two-fold. The most perfect, 
convenient and durable instruments 
and the most economical to buy are 
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MCALLISTER’ Ss 


Macic Lanterns 


and STEREOPTICONS 


PPP 
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A 250 e book, full of interesting 
and valuable information on the 
subject, mailed free. Gives many 
hints on illustrated. services and 
Sunday-schoo! lessons, and tells how 
to conduct entertainments. Views hired. 

T. BH. MCALLISTER, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 
%6 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH 


| For electric, $e, , or oil. 


dimensions. L I G i T 


| estimage free. *1. » a ik, < Pearl St., New York. 





‘Buckeye Bell Fou oll Foundry 


EY venom Co 
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| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Fates 


a SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. mrepe Santen. Mass.USA. 





The Stereopticon 
in the Church. 


The ‘‘Great Teacher’’ taught by 
pictures. The eye- 
gate is the readiest 
to the mind. 
The Stereopticon 
will bring people in- 
to the church. 
I Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


ay gy Bostox: 3% Bromfield St. Cmca : 
La Salle St. Kansas CITY (Mo. a 515 East 14th Ss. 
APOLIS. 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 


Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP. Send for catalog. 
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GOLD MORTGAGES. 


SECURED ON SAGO 
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EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. Aldis a. Bishop 
President 


THOMAS HUDSON 


John M = 


Hen: y ate o. he Pulle:ton 
Emerson B. Tuttle 
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Corset Waist. 
4 It closely follows nature in its thes ‘ 
m. 


iat. 


Made or low 
ask 2c. to oo; 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00, 





“ Macbeth ” means s tough- 





ness of glass, when applied to 
lamp-chimneys ; perfection of 
draft besides, if you get “the 
Number made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


$5 








“FOR A TOMATO 
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an 
Sbushe. sot be produo many mam- 
moth ones, not a one the 
whole season,and 
loaded with ripe and green fruit." 
. This iant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoall. After once grown you 
will have no others. e own all 
the seed Save is, and will pay 
1 of ate weigh 


hice, Pract some, 
lb, tomato. 
P am A c 
Bue An the earlie=t kind im the world 
weeks before 
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GIA FLAT Ppurs 
Jargest Ra Pes 

pe sure to et on aowte. 
ANESE CLI @ CU- 
MBER. Wonderful variety from 
— will —_ a trellis,wire netting 
OR, ian to 8 ft. Great curiosity. 
GOLDEN GLOBE | ‘ONIO i, is a splendi¢ variety, early, 


uality, excellent kee 
EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP, ts the earliest ta 
the world, He, ‘grown, size, white as snow 
We will = & packet 5 i os 6 cvenaie pemee 
rea ogue ets. 'o" 
this paper ad eed silver or M. O. we will send free for the 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 63, Rese Hill, N. ¥. 
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FOR SELLING 


FULLER'S SEEDS. 


Send for Cash Premium List 
. and Catalogue. 
00 for growing largest Tomato bi A serp of our 





’ new variety WALLABOUT 3 for 25e. 
FREE with every order 1p kt.of Ja Ciumbin = Cucumber 
J. Roscoe ler & Co., 


ark, N.¥ 





New Complete Catalog of 


BEST SEEDS that GROW 

mailed to any address, 

CC Se W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia, = =— 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
| well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
\saw the advertisement in The Sunday 


We'll send list of aids for heari 
Claflin pasar 2: - Washington, D. ©, De 





phi, | School Times. 




















